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adjacent areas next spring. The 18 trades represented in- 
cluded cotton wholesale merchants, dealers in leather, bricks 


and tiles, petroleum, educational supplies, pinewood, general 
goods, pharmaceuticals,. water and electricity appliances, 
miscellaneous food supplies, industrial chemicals and canned 
goods as well as transportation agents and customs brokers. 
Most of these enterprises have been hit hard under the new 
regime with consequent unemployment among the workers. 


The government officials ‘said the changes in the economic 
situation in South China during the past two years had in- 
dicated’ to the merchants and industrialists a new road of 


development which should “arouse their enthusiasm and con- 
fidence.” 
“nomic system and the ‘correctness’ of the economic policy 
propounded in the Common Programme. An 


They emphasised the superiority of the new eco- 


‘‘“immense 
future’ would lie before the industrialists and merchants if 
they made investments in industrial undertakings designed 
to meet the needs of the peasants. They also promised govern- 
ment assistance to private interests who transformed their 
activities. They would arrange to get the necessary machi- 
nery from abroad as soon as they laid down their actual needs. 
They spoke of the expectation of a “substantial increase” 
in agricultural production, followed by a rise in the purchasing 
power of the peasants. This in turn would lead to a greater 


demand fof industrial products well above the capacity of in- _ 


dustry as it existed at present to meet. Unless industrial 


preduction kept pace with increased agricultural production 


the interflow of supplies between urban and rural areas would 
receive a new setback. Private interests who conformed 
could be assured of reasonable profits in such undertakings. 


A few weeks later the representatives of these trades 
were again called together. This time they were told it was 
a government order to wind up their present trades and change 
to other activities such as the officials had outlined.’ They 
were given till not later than the end of the year to do so. 
They were required to report progress periodically and to 
submit questions about any difficulties they considered to be 
in the way of such a change. Some of the afflicted people 
pointed out that it was difficult for business men long asso- 


ciated with a particular trade to take on a wholly new one,” 


and asked what could be done with their capital should they 
decide not to initiate a new business. They were promptly 
told that such capital could be profitably invested in indus- 
trial undertakings operated by the State. A question whether 
capital investments of a firm thus wound up could be re- 
funded to the shareholders was answered in the negative. 
Such capital, they were told, could not be frozen but musit 
be utilized in production. 


WORLDWIDE INFLATION 


By Prof. E. Stuart Kirby 


Until the present historical period conditions of 
inflation had always to some extent been confined 
within the limits of single countries or groups of 
countries. Now however, in the middle 20th cen- 
tury, we face a world-wide inflation which is by no 
means localised but affects all countries and all 
parts of the world. In past inflations moreover, at 
least one country (or group of countries) remaining 
‘‘firm” “safe” stable or deflationary, has saved the 
others; the inflaters have in effect pulled them- 
selves up again on the lifelines extended by their 
more stable contemporaries. 


After the First World War (1918-22) inflation 
was widespread but not universal. Its incidence 
was very unequal; and those worst affected (the 


defeated Central European powers) were finally 


able to pull out of it mainly through the extension 
of direct aid by the United States. That was more- 
over still the age of the Gold Standard: not ‘‘The” 
Gold Standard of the palmy pre-1914 days, but still 
‘‘a” Gold Standard. Movements of gold—and 
those in several directions, not merely a one-way 
stream, as in our own day—helped to work out the 


final readj ustment. 


This is not to say that the process of halting 


or reversing inflation was at all easy or painless in 


‘those days or at any other time. Hard and sharp 
social adjustments were required. But the reasons 
for those adjustments and the ways in which they 
would have to be made were fairly plain and direct. 
Workers would have to accept lower real wages or 
else raise their produckvivy. The connection be- 


- tween these two things was fairly direct. and ob- | 
Capitalists too had unpleas- 
ant but fairly distinct and inevitable adaptations to 


vious, in those days. 


make. 


In the present trend of affairs, in the inci 
1950’s, all these conditions are profoundly altered. 
The incidence of inflation has been much more gen- 
eral, indeed worldwide; and has affected all coun- 
tries and all classes within every country much 
more equally than in the previous instance. Even 
the Giant Economy of the United States has been 
so contaminated by it that not a few people suspect 
hypertrophy or perhaps elephantiasis in some at 
least of its limbs or organs. The world’s monetary 
gold has been “mopped-up”’ some time ago to such 
an extent that it can now contribute little or nothing 
towards an adj ustment. 


Over the period of the Second World War a: 


tremendous change occurred in everyone’s political 
and social outlook. We have now the conceptions 


of the Welfare State, generally accepted, and the 


ideas of Social Security are everywhere taken as 
axiomatic. This surely marks a great step for- 
ward in the spiritual progress of humanity; but like 
all matters of spiritual greatness it unfortunately 
raises severe technical difficulties. It conceals the 
real choices facing workers and capitalists; it 
“cushions” 
direct the connection between ‘‘you must produce 
more” and the alternative ‘‘or you will eat less.” 
It interposes also a sort of screen between the 
capitalist and the choices which he too must face: 


the worker’s position and makes less. 
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instead of grappling directiy with the factors of 
production and the technicalities of rationalisation, 
the entrepreneur now finds himself involved in a 
many-sided and confusing struggle, amidst bureau- 
cracy, controls, restrictions, and entanglements. 


The issues, the nature of an inflationary situa- 
tion, and the way in which its dangers may be 
guarded against, are both distorted and obscured 
by modern social assumptions. And these assump- 
tions are being extended to have worldwide re- 
levance: to apply to all countries. The “backward” 
or “underdeveloped” areas are to have the same 
social standards as the most advanced countries; 
the Welfare State is to be ers all over the 
world. 


The school of thoustlit which is devoted to ‘‘De- 
velopment” in this sense deserves: every support but 
should perhaps acknowledge that.its proposals are 
inevitably inflationary on the grandest possible 
scale: does it not propose to raise all incomes, every- 
where, and most of all in the places. where they are 


now lowest? 


The above has painted very much a picture of 
“One World,” of all the peoples being ‘‘in one boat’”’ 
—or at any rate all floating on one universally ris- 
ing tide. Many people would disagree, pointing to 
contrasts between America and the rest of the world. 
The differences in wealth, technique and capitalisa- 
tion are outwardly enormous but they have prob- 
ably been exaggerated in a manner which leads to 


- confusion and benefits no one but the professional © 


Communists. In the basic inflationary tendency, 
America is the leader. 


The United States today has very high stand- 
ards of social welfare and social services; much 
nearer and more similar to those of other modern 
countries than Communist propaganda wishes the 
world to believe. It is also much nearer to full 
state control and planning as many business men 
know well who have experience of the procedural 
difficulties that arise in every sphere of business in 
America or in business with America. 


The really significant difference in fact is in 
technique; in industrial facilities, plant and equip- 
ment, and in organisation. This is of particular 
importance because the question which arises is: 
can the United States, on this occasion, be the means 
of getting the world out of its postwar difficulties? 
The view appears to be increasingly taken that the 
wealth of America may not be so dis sproportionately 
great as had been imagined; though it is still great. 
In any case that wealth is not great enough to 
suffice, -however lavishly it were laid out (and it 
has been most lavishly laid out during and since 
the war) to meet all the huge needs of a widely- 
impoverished world. Meanwhile it has been con- 
cluded, gradually and reluctantly, that American 


capital equipment and. organisational devices were ° 


not so readily or immediately applicable to condi- 
tions in other parts of the world as had previously 
been imagined. But technique is less affected by 
these doubts and after thoughts. From technique 


therefore much is still hoped and expected though 
the prospects of capital investment and subsidy. 
have to some extent been postponed or discounted. 


* * . 


In this connection it may be emphasised that 


in American thought and practice there is a parti- 
cularly vivid realisation ofthe effect of inflationary 
trends in stimulating technical change and innova- 
tions. The possible enhancement of productivity is 
far greater than is generally realised (this point 
was more fully discussed in the Far Eastern 
Economic Review, Oct. 18, 1951). Now this would 
seem actually to go to the extent of threatening 
to widen, rather than diminish, the technological 
gap between the “advanced” and ‘‘backward” coun- 
tries in the world economy. This point must not 
be underestimated and must never be left out of 
consideration. | 


Writing about prospects of industrialisation in 
the Orient, it may be well to reflect that in the Oc- 
cident the general application of atomic energy to 
normal peacetime industrial uses is most certainly 
in sight. It is a matter of a generation or two and it 
may well be achieved in the West some time before 
the East has caught up with the present, pre- 
Atomic standards. Technically, the future is pro- 
mising (apart from the atomic bomb). The prob- 
lems of control and coordination from the social 


point of view particularly must however become all 


the greater. The prospective technical progress, in 
this Third Industrial Revolution, might well be 
great enough to iron out the relatively few diffkr- 
ences between countries which (it was seen above) 
characterise the present Inflation as compared: to 
its predecessors. The deeper differences might 
however be less susceptible of reduction in this 
particular way. Notably, there are social and 
structural distortions due to the fact that the pre- 
sent Great Inflation (in contrast, again, to its his- 
torical predecessors) started with the international 
Balances of Payments already thoroughly upset, 
and multilaterally uneven. Equally abnormal or 
uneven was the international division of labour; and 
the suspicion arises. that the difference between the 
‘‘advanced” and “backward” sectors of the world is 
not merely one of degree (as Western Liberalism 
had gladly supposed) but is actually one of kind. 


One important objection to American economic 
reasoning may be that it pays too much attention 
to ‘‘merely technical” productivity instead of ‘eco- 
nomic productivity.” That is to say it relies on re- 
arranging or adapting the existing resources and ap- 
paratus, and producing technically marvellous solu- 
tions, like the superhuman power of atomic energy 


and the Robot “mechanical brain’; instead of add- 


ing to the stock of basic factors of production. To 
have more of the old familiar things and to use 
them betters of course what the less developed but 
older countries would really prefer: they would 
rather see a better-stocked world on more familiar 
lines than one of spectacular but ever more uneven 
and unpredictable progress. 


‘ 
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A generation ago economists. were frequently 
accused of being “‘bourgeois” i.e. of being filled with 
middle-class complacency and of dwelling im ‘ 
towers” i.e. of being remote from practical life and 
social realities. There is perhaps some danger of a 
swing to the opposite extreme. Many of them now- 
adays dwell not in ivory palaces but downtown in 
oifice buildings in close proximity and collaboration 
with industrial consultants, professional organisers 
and such people. The economists’ own science 
having made great technical advances and beginning 
to be a highly specialised, mathematical and pre- 
cise branch of study, its practitioners are acquiring 
the outlook of the technologist and the technocrat. 
Technology merely 
things; but technocracy is Greek for the dictator- 
ship of the technicians. I say ‘‘dictatorship,” be- 
cause they would necessarily be a — 
group. 


The Keynesians and Post-Keynesians are con- 


fident that they can by purely technological hand- 
ling and in a purely technocratic spirit guide and 
control the economic system through any possible 


circumstances or difficulties towards scientifically . 


predetermined ends; and can systematically elimin- 
ate such defects of capitalism as the ‘rade Cycle. 
Here they join hands with the Social-Democratic 
devotees of Planning—but not with the Marxist ones 
to whom the idea that reforms are possible under 
capitalism or under the leadership of anyone but 
themselves is anathema. 


They see no great cause for alarm in a long- 
term, prospect of inflation; they are confident of 
using it and of keeping it under technical control. 
Unfortunately however inflation has acute social 


effects as well as merely technical implications; it 
causes serious changes in the position of social 


classes and in their comparative living standards. 
The middle classes suffer most. 
various societies are distorted accordingly. Nor is 
the distortion only an economic one: it is moral, 
social, psychological and even cultural. For all 
these reasons people are distrustful of the preten- 


‘Ivory 


means knowing how to do 


The structures 
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sions of the planners and the advocates of the con- 
trolled economy. Such misgivings are most likely 
to embitter relations in the case of the “underdeve- 
loped” countries where any proposal for control by 


experts from outside or fror above runs counter to 


the very deep desire for independence and self- 
determination, and where the welfare needs of the 
people are now so much stressed, precisely because 
they have been so sorely neglected in the past. 


In this matter, as in all others, the real need is 
for a sense of proportion and a happy balance. The’ 
inilationary prospect holds a distorting mirror to 
the future which exaggerates the fears and dan- 
gers. The brilliant advance of technique, in the 
tree World, gives solid reasons for underlying con- 
tidence; but technicians, economists and others must 
realise that merely technical assessments, mechani- 
cal and administrative arrangements, are not 
enough. They must have, more than ever, a sharp 
and active social conscience. Man is still not a 
technical animal; he is human and partly unpre- 
diciabie. Asia and the East have so long been the 
home of spiritual, artistic and contemplative values: 
as against the material, practical and activist vir- 
tues of the West that there may be still hope of it 
contributing these qualities to restore a balance in 


the world’s mind. 


The real essential is complete and sincere col- 
laboration. That the East should accept all the 
West can do for it technically or otherwise; that 
the West, in return, recognise the counterpart con- 
tributions which must come from the East and the 
rights which must be balanced against the obliga- 
tions. The true danger to the human race is from 
those who try, by fair means or foul, to prevent or 
diminish cooperation between all men and all na- 
tions. The Age of Inflation gives a great stimulus 
to progress and opportunity; it also gives great and 
fresh opportunities to the trouble-makers. The lat- 
ter can be defeated if we are détermined to work 
together and refuse to be separated for political rea- 
sons. 


DEVELOPMENT OF MINING INDUSTRY IN HONGKONG 


Comparatively few Europeans in Hongkong—or elsewhere, 


for that matter—realise that this Colony has considerable . 


mineral wealth within its borders and only recently has the 
matter excited the close attention of the Hongkong Govern- 
ment. The native Chinese have, of course, always been aware 
that. the rugged hillsides of the Colony contain various 


minerals of value and such place-names as Silvermine Bay in ° 


Lantao bear witness to the fact that some of these have been 
worked from times long previous to the present. Today with 
the prices of most metals showing a distinctly upward ten- 
dency, interest has increased among those who do know about 
Hongkong’s mineral resources, illicit mining has become more 


pronounced and as this brings certain dangers, such as soil 
erosion, the Government feels that it cannot look upon such 
a development without concern for the general welfare. 


Principal Minerals 


The principal ores found in the Colony are those of iron 
(largely laterite), lead and silver (silver is found combined 
with the galena), tin and zinc. The valuable wolframite, from 


which tungsten is extracted, is also found, and traces of alluvial 
gold. 


There was one iron mine of some importance worked 


before the Pacific War; this was worked by the Japanese dur- 


| 


the Governor-in-Council. 


ing their occupation of the Colony—it is still exciting interest 
in Tokyo where they never cease to look around for iron—and 
it is being worked today by a local concern. Before the war, 
wolframite was worked in certain areas and is again attract- 
ing attention. The pre-war lead mine has just recommenced 
operations. All these mines are on the Kowloon peninsula. 


The boom in the prices of metals has increased illicit mining 


in the Colony by Chinese who use primitive methods which 
cause a lot of soil erosion. The illicit miners’ operations are 
dangerous in that they involve indiscriminate tunnelling into 
the soil which, as it becomes dry, tends to fall in. The Gov- 
ernment is therefore concerned that proper modern deep- 
mining methods only should be used and that there should a 
ho “scratching.” 


Government Measures 
Co.\sequently, Government has decided to issue short-term 


licences to approved persons giving them mining rights in the. 


New Territories. Revision of the existing mining legislation 


and the preparation of a form of long-term mining lease will 


take several months. But action cannot be delayed. The 
Government considers that it is urgently necessary to stop 
the illicit mining which is rapidly scarring and eroding the 
hillsides in the New Territories. Hence the decision to issue 
the temporary short-term licences until more permanent mea- 
sures can be taken. The licences will be issued to approved 
persons who are capable of mining the area to which their 
licence applies, in accordance with proper mining methods, and 
to the approval of the Superintendent of Mines, who, it will be 
recalled, was appointed by Government only a few weeks ago 
to take charge of a Mines Unit in the Labour Department with 
an office in the Fire Brigade Building, Hongkong. For the time 
being it is proposed to issue temporary licences under the pro- 
visions of Section 3 of the Prospecting and Mining Ordinance, 
1906, such licences to be for a period long enough to give time 
for complete revision of the existing form of mining -lease. 
These licences will be valid for a period of six months, in fact. 


Under existing legislation, the licences must be granted by 
Applications are being. considered 
strictly in order of their receipt at the Mines Office, and on 
that basis proposals for leases are being submitted to the 
Governor-in-Council on the recommendaion of the Superinten- 
dent of Mines, who will satisfy himself that the applicants will 
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be able to fulfil the conditions. Meanwhile, Government is 
going ahead with the drafting of proper mining leases for a 


longer period to be issued at the end of the six months period 


and the preparation of comprehensive new mining legislation 
ago. 


New Interest 


The establishment of the new Mines Office and the plan o. 
the Government to issue short-term licences to approved per- 
sons for mining operations have aroused much interest among 
local Chinese businessmen, always keenly alive to the pos- 
sibility of fresh commercial enterprises. It is believed that 
a considerable number of applications for licences have been 
made. It is not, of course, anticipated that there is a big 
mining industry for Hongkong ahead. Even if there should 
be sufficient minerals in existence, local conditions would seem 
to preclude that. But it looks as if the period of almost 
total neglect of regular mining and the existence of mere 
“scratching” of the hillsides will be put to an end. There is 


talk of a lot of minerals in the island of Lantao but it remains 


to be seen if this is justified and if so what are workable. 


With fresh interest in Hongkong’s mineral resources stir- 
ring locally, it is perhaps not surprising to read a cable from 


Tokyo, under date of November 6, to the effect that the Inter- 
‘national Trade and Industry Ministry there will focus its at- 


tention on the Ma On Shan Mine on the Kowloon Peninsula 
with a view to increasing imports of iron ore from areas other 
than the dollar area. It was stated that sources close to 
the Ministry said that if Japanese steel. manufacturers were 
strongly desirous of purchasing ore from this mine, the Minis- 
try was willing to accelerate steps for the import of the ore. 


The message goes on to declare that the Ma On Shan 
Mine produces magnetic ore and its iron content ranges from 
45 to 50 per cent. Its production capacity is said to be around 
300,000 tons per annum, but if the mine were mechanised to 
an up-to-date degree, it would produce more. The suggestion 
was made that Japan should cooperate in the development by 
exchanging equipment for ore! Such a suggestion raises, of 
course, political and other issues but it goes to show that the 


development of the mining industry in Hongkong is nscale to 


be watched with keen interested abroad. 


OUTLOOK FOR ZINC 


By V. S. Swaminathan 


_Now that the I.M.C. has announced its zine allocation to 
thirty six countries for the fourth quarter of 1951 it is of 
interest to view the current position of spelter in its world 
setting. Zinc is one of the most widely used of common 
metals. It is employed in substantial tonnages in the pure 
state, or as base metal for alloys. Commercially known as 
spelter it is easily fusible but somewhat brittle. Though 
only moderately resistant to corrosion zinc surpasses iron in 
resistance to oxidation. Chemical rather than mechanical 
properties generally govern the uses of spelter. Its value in 
zinc-coated (galvanized) metals lies in its resistance to 
atmospheric corrosion. Zine and iron have an affinity .for 


each other that is exceeded by scarcely any other pair of 


metals. Brass, the second largest outlet for the metal, con- 


tains 15 to over 50 percent zinc. Electrochemical properties 
make the metal essential in dry batteries and wet cells, and 
its chemical properties count in photo engravers’ sheets. 
The chief strategic uses of zinc are coating of steel, manu- 


facture of brass, zinc alloy die castings and rolled products. 


Major wartime applications are essentially similar with accent 
on brass and bronze items, followed by galvanizing and die 


casting, zinc oxide and dry batteries for radios and flash 
Aights. 3 


Substitution of steel for brass in shell casings during the 
last war held demand for high grade zinc at a lower level 


than had been anticipated. An advantage of copper-coated 


steel shells is that they may be used many times. Rolled 
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zinc Is used in dry batteries, in lithography and photo en- 
~ graving; as roofing metal, for weather strip and for many 
articles of wearing apparel. 


Rolled zinc plates are employed 
as “hull plates” in shipbuilding to protect the steel of the 
hull, propeller: shaft bushings and other brass and bronze 
work. Improved metallurgical control has resulted in the 
development of new types of wire, and electric zinc coated 
sheets rivalling in quality those produced by the hot dip 
method. Zinc oxide is indispensable as a filler in compound- 
ing rubber, and in the manufacture of glass. 
one of the most durable surface finishes. Zinc white has 
uniform quality, whiteness and covering ability. Lithopone 


contains 30 per cent zinc sulphide and the rest barium sul- 


phate.. Lead and titanium oxides are good substitutes for 
zinc paints. Zine oxide has also important pharmaceutical 
applications. In short, zinc’s special mechanical and chemical 
properties assure wide application of brass for new con- 
struction, in the electrical industry, for transport and house- 
Substitutes for spelter are available in 
nearly all applications except in indispensable brass and 
bronze. 


- The U.S. production of zine declined 19 percent between 
1929 and 1939. Domestic output between January 1, 1940 and 
end of 1944 totalled 3,642,000 short tons and secondary zine, 
recovered from scrap, 345,469 tons. Compared with the aver- 
age figure for 1935-39 total U.S. deliveries of primary zinc 
in 1950 were 210 percent, and imports as a proportion of total 
deliveries rose from 6 to 36 percent. Total industry deliveries 
of primary zinc to U.S. consumers and to stockpile during the 
past two years, both of domestic and imported metal, were 
867,000 short tons in 1949, 1,133,000 tons in 1950 against the 
average of 537,000 tons for 1935-39. Of these totals imports 
of foreign zinc in refined and unrefined state amounted to 


308,000 short tons in 1949 and 411,000 tons in 1950 compared 


with the average of 32,000 tons in 1935-89. America’s stock- 
pile of zinc on January 1, 1946 amounted to 581,517 short tons. 
As a result of wartime depletion U.S. zine ore reserves were 
reduced to a 19 year supply in 1944. Less than 385 percent 
of domestic ore remains unmined. Submarginal and highly 
speculative resources of zine are stated to be inadequate for 
more than 25 years not including commercial grades. Reserves 
of recoverable metal at the price of 6c per lb. were estimated 
in 1944 by McKnight and Fitzhugh of the U.S. Bureau of 
Mines at 11.2 million short tons; over half of this were in- 
ferred ore. Emergency prices would increase the total to 
some 17 million tons. In 1945 the U.S. primary zinc smelters 


had a capacity of 1,054,000 short tons (electrolytic plants — 


338,000 tons and horizontal and vertical retort plants 672,000 
tons,) while secondary smelters had a capacity of 44,000 tons. 


* * * 


Before the second world war Europe imported a fifth of 
the zine consumed (four-fifths in the case of copper). The 
control of zinc industry is based on possession of reduction 
plants rather than on ownership of ore deposits. Ore buying 
and metal selling organisations, smelters and mines were de- 
centralised in years following the war of 1914-18. Britain, 


| France, Norway and Belgium have inadequate mining opera- 


tions to supply the ore for smelter output of zinc metal. Hol- 
land produces no zinc ore but has a substantial smelter capaci- 
ty. World capacity for ingot zine production in 1940 was 
estimated at 2.36 million metric tons, one-third of it electroly- 
tic. In 1939 world smelter output came largely from: U.S.A. 
460,154 metric tons, Germany and Czechoslovakia 212,285 tons, 
Belgium 185,700 tons, Canada 159,338 tons, Poland 117,931 
tons, Australia 72,368 tons and France 60,262 -tons. Smaller 
tonnages were smelted in ten other countries. Smelter pro- 
duction during the past three years is given in Table I. In 
1938 zine ore was secured from 35 countries, and world pro- 
duction of 2,044,000 short tons in 1942 came for the most 


Zine paint is 


part from the United States, Canada, Australia, Germany, 
Poland, Mexico and U.S.S.R. Only the British Commonwealth 
and Spain are self-sufficient in zinc. America and Russia have 
zinc nearly adequate to meet domestic demands. | 
Italy and Japan are short: of zinc resources. France, Belgium, 


Holland and China depend largely on foreign sources for their 


zinc. Before the war Belgium was the premier exporter of 
zinc.and accounted for 27 percent of the world exports in 1938. 
Canada came next. 
fined zinc than Germany, France and Japan together. Zine 
demonstrates more effectively than other metals the inter- 
dependence of nations for mineral rsources. 


From September 1, 1939 to September 1, 1945, Canada 


produced in all 1,585,200 short tons of zinc valued $120 million. 
Before the war Buchans Mine in Newfoundland held third place 
after Mexico and Australia as ore supplier, principally to Bri- 
tain and Belgium. Mexico has over a hundred lead-zinc mines 
producing complex ores at a monthly rate of 5-150 tons which 
are sold to U.S. operators. The Broken Hill district in Aus- 
tralia, leading zinc producer in the British Empire, contains the 
world’s richest known reserve. Before the first world war the 
property was under lease to German interests. Zinc ores, 


concentrates and metals of Australia will continue to be mar-. 
-keted until 1986 by Zinc Producers Association Pty. Ltd., of 


England. Mt. Isa Mine in North Queensland is another im- 


_ portant, relatively new, producer, credited with ore reserves 


of nearly 8 million long-tons, containing 8.6 percent lead. 


The average cost of U.S. domestic zinc under the premium 
price plan during the last war was llc. per lb. The average 
weighted price for all grades including bonus payments by 


the Metals Reserve Company to marginal producers was 9.3c. © 


per lb. in 1942, 10.8c. in 1943, 11.4c..in 1944 and 11.5c in 1945. 
Price stability of zinc was a noteworthy feature since 1941 
in contrast to the first world war increase of nearly 100 
percent. The price of prime zinc ore 60 percent concentrate 
at Joplin, Mo. was quoted during 1942-45 at $55.28 a short 
ton and $50 a ton on September 30, 1946. Subsidy payments 
of $5 a ton to smelters treating Tri-State concentrates were 
terminated at the end of December 1945, and smelters re- 


duced the price for all grades to $50 a short ton. Early in 


October the U.S. Defence Mobilizer ordered price ceilings on 
imported zinc and lead, and lifted domestic ceilings 2c per lb. 
on these. This order is designed to assure essential supplies 
of both metals at reasonable prices. Before this ruling Amer- 
ican consumers were permitted to buy foreign zinc and lead 
at any price and the metals only came under price control 
if resold in the United States. The new ceiling for foreign 
zinc is per lb. 
than this, and for this reason imports are expected to shrink 
considerably. 


In 1944 Britain consumed 184,341 long tons of zinc. Metal- 


lie zine from concentrates produced within the British Empire 
in that year was estimated at 100,000 tons against 68,000 ee | 


in 1940. The U.K. Metals Control quoted zinc at £31-5s. 
long ton on June 11, 1945, compared with the official maximum 
price of £25-5s. in ‘effect from September 1, 1939 for foreign 
zinc delivered to. consumers duty paid. The average London 
price of G.O.B. spelter was £44-18-10 a long ton between 1915 
and 1924 and £22-1-10 between 1925 and 1934. The ceiling 
price was increased by the Ministry of Supply by £8 on 
April 8, 1946 to £39-5-0 ($157). Current price of zinc at £190 
a ton is equivalent to 23%c. per Ib. 


Zinc allotment to U.K. for the fourth quarter will barely 
suffice to maintain current rate of deliveries to industry. In 
1950, a year below average for spelter consumption, British 
industry absorbed 240,000 long tons of primary and 93,000 
tons of secondary metal. 


In that ‘year Britain imported more re- 


Official restrictions on the use of | 


Germany, 


Foreign quotations are generally higher ~ 


| 
| 
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TABLE I 


WORLD SLAB ZINC“PRODUCTION (a) 
(IN SHORT NS) 


1948. 1949. 1950. 

United States 


(a) Includes secondary metal treated by primary producers. 


(b) Bi-zonal area in 1948; 1949 and 1950 Federal Republic of Germany. 
Includes scrap. 


zinc amount to an average of 65 percent of consumption during 


the first nine months of 1950, although for good ordinary brand | 


current use is limited to 50 percent. The O.E.E.C. is now 
negotiating a common list of prohibited uses for zinc among 
member countries. 
consumption of spelter of the leading countries in 1950 and 
the I:M.C. allocations for the last quarter of 1951 on an annual 
besis. This indicates that the tonnage allotted to Belgium is 
unduly large’ 


Table II brings together the actual spelter 


TABLE Il. 
ANNUAL CONSUMPTION RATE. OF ZINC. 
(IN METRIC TONS) 


1950. Allocation Yearly Basis 


Oct./Dec. 1951 


INDIAN POLITICAL & ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


(From Our Indian Correspondent) 


The Indo-Pakistan tension has now subsided; but it is 
too early to speculate about the end of the differences. The 
new leadership in Pakistan is composed of a sober element 
and the hope is widely expressed that the worst is over. India 
is prepared to have a non-aggression pact with Pakistan, rul- 
ing out aggression against either territory including Kashmir. 
Since the new regime in Pakistan has not yet settled down the 
issue is of an academic interest. 


Meantime the interest is focussed on Dr. Graham’s report. 
The U.N. mediator has created a good impression on India 
and his findings have received a measure of support in this 
country. The next move of the U.N. Security Council is to 
give his mission a fresh lease of life. India may not oppose 
_this proposal except on principle but Pakistan’s, reaction to 
the mediator’s report is sharp and the prospects of an overall 
settlement over Kashmir are slender. 


The return of Mr. Churchill to Whitehall has not pleased 
the political India which still remembers the unpleasant 
memories of the past; but it is conceded that his dynamic 
leadership should be a force for strengthening the sterling 
area. To what extent Lord Ismay will be helpful in bridging 
the gulf between India and Pakistan is a point that is being 
hotly debated; but it is hoped that Mr. Butler’s prescription 
will prove wholesome to the British economy. The Indian 
approach to the Commonwealth Finance Ministers’ Conference 
will be helpful subject to the reservation that New Delhi will 
no agree to a fresh cut in dollar imports. 


* + * 


Though the behaviour of commodity prices‘ during the 
past one month is satisfactory, the City has been entertaining 
fears about the revival of inflationary pressures. With the 
monsoon over it is clear that the country will probably face 
in 1952 an even worse food problem than in the current year. 
Naturally imports will be maintained at least at 5.2 million 


tons of food grains. 
million.tons. 


The stock market has taken a rather pessimistic view of 
the future. There is to be no change in the import-export 
policy. On the other hand, the fall in the purchasing power of 
the masses will mean a reduction in the aggregate demand 
for goods and services. Simultaneously, the industrial output 
is threatened with a serious loss owing to a cut in power 
supply in Western India. The gains accumulated by equities 
during the first seven months of 1951 have been wiped out 
and the volume of business has shrunk appreciably. 


- The rise in the British bank rate has revived speculation 
about India resorting to a similar step. Informed quarters 
feel that no major change in the economic policy can be 
expected till after the elections are over. Perhaps the next 
budget will reveal major changes in policy. Meantime Govern- 
ment is being carried on virtually on a care-taker’s basis. 


The commitments made so far total three 


The election campaign is now in full swing and though 
no less than seven political parties are in the field, the Con- 
gress will have a majority in Parliament. Its economic pro- 
gramme has been embodied in the Five-Year Plan which hopes 
to restore the pre-war living standard by 1956. For this the 
country’s resources are adequate except in the field of techni- 
cians. The country has so far received 32 foreign experts and 
247 fellowships under schemes of international technical co- 
operation and still wants 123 more experts and 107 more fel- 
lowships. Interest is also focussed on the World Bank Mis- 
sion. 

+ * 


India’s foreign customers will eee considerable interest 
in the mineral developments on this side. One of the world’s 
richest radio-active minerals belt has been discovered in Bihar. 


| 
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The belt contains thorium, uranium, cerium and other radio- 
active minerals. Preliminary results are encouraging. 

While Europe is faced with coal shortage, India’s problem 
is one of finding an outlet for her surplus. Low-grade col- 
lieries are the worst to be affected. Mr. Driver, formerly of 
Tatas, has suggested that low grade coal can be rendered 
suitable for industrial consumption by washing. Plans are 
now under way for the purpose. It is also proposed to follow 


the lead of South Africa in order to explore the possibility of - 


extracting oil from coal. 

Negotiations are in progress with the Standard Vacuum 
for the setting up of an oil refinery in this country. A joint 
survey of the seven-mile harbour strip of Bombay thas been 
completed with a view to determining the suitability of the site. 
The company has secured guarantees in respect of non- 
nationalisation and while it has agreed not to charge more 
than 10 per cent of the import cost, Government has, in turn, 
assured that it will not compel the company to sell refined oil 
at less than the import cost. | 

The question of developing the minor ports has now been 
taken in hand. The facilities vary from nothing in some of 
the open road-stead ports on the sea-board to five elaborate 
harbours and from ports handling only a few hundred tons 
per annum to those handling as much as 500,000 tons. A 
Government of India expert has reported that there is great 
scope for improvement. It is now proposed to strengthen the 
survey wing of the Indian Navy and to launch a hydrological 
survey of the ports, gulfs, creeks and river mouths on the 
coastline. 

It is estimated that the outlay on development will 
to the tune of Rs. 2% crores. The Five-Year Plan includes a 
provision of Rs. 109 lakhs on ports and harbours. This means 
that the work will be spread over ten years. On financial 
grounds, the proposal for*building a dry dock at Vizagapattam 
has been thrown into the cold storage; but the expansion of 


the ship-building yard will be taken in hand in right earnest. 


The Sailing Vessels Committee’s report throws light on 
the potentialities of sailing vessels in the mechanised age. 
About 150,000 tons of shipping under sail consists of about 
2,500 vessels and carries about a-million and a half tons of 
cargo every year. In the opinion of the Committee there will 
be employment for sailing vessels on the West Coast at least 
for some years to come and the prospects of small coasters 
competing with them are slender in view of the present high 
costs. The main evil is the growing menace of jettisoning. 
Government, therefore, favours a central control for licensing 


the vessels and making them safer without appreciably adding 


to their cost. 

It is too early to say what will be the repercussions of 
the power’ shortage on the output of the _ cotton 
textile industry. The details of the cotton policy now avail- 


able emphasise that the output of cotton will total 31 lakhs 
bales this year. This, together with 14% lakhs bales of im- 
ported cotton and 18 lakhs bales carried forward from the last 
season, brings the total supply in sight to 63% lakhs’ bales. 
Of this less than two lakhs bales of short staple cotton will 
be allowed to be shipped. The-balance will thus be in excess 
of the maximum needs of the industry. 


Owing to power shortage in Western India, textile pro- 
duction in this area where nearly a third of the industry is 
concentrated will shrink by about 20 per cent. Government 
will, therefore, encourage the mills in other centres to work 
on three shifts. There will, however, be no fresh incentive 
by way of higher exports; but the present restrictions on 
oacking for exports are likely to be relaxed. 


The question of increasing the working hours of jute 
mills is still under discussion. The overseas demand for 
sacking is heavy and the mills’ stocks of heavy sacking have 
dropped from 60,500 tons in June to 33,900 tons in September.. 
Even by raising the working hours the deficiency in stock will 
not be made good in three months and it is proposed to divert 
narrow hessian looms. While the price of sacking are at- 
tractive, that is not the case with hessian with 
the result that the industry wants to marry. higher working 
hours with the abolition of the export duty on hessian. 


* 


For over a year the country had restricted banking hours 
following the reduction in working hours for bank employees 
under the Tribunal’s decision. That award has been declared 
null and void by the Supreme Court on technical grounds, whil 
the appointment of a new one has been delayed for one Paice. | 
or another. Banks have, therefore, seized the initiative and 
restored the pre-award working hours. Thus once again we 
have a bank clearing on Saturdays. Employees have not, 
however, reacted favourably and the life of the change is now 
a matter of speculation. This is also the case with Govern- 
ment’s labour policy since the problem of introducing an 
element of uniformity in service conditions is still in the stage 
of examination. 

With the enactment of the Industries Control Act Gov- 
ernment has been vested with wide powers over industry. It 
can now issue directions in regard to production, withhhold 
permission for setting up a new factory and acquire a concern 
which is not efficiently managed. Government have assured 
that the last power will be used only in the event of a concern 
being run to the detriment of the investor’s and national 
interest. Industrialists have, however, raised.a storm against 
it. With wide powers to wield it is probable that Government | 
will now tackle the problem of productivity. Already -work- 
ing parties are studying the issue in respect of three leading 
industries and their reports are awaited with. interest:.,. — 


INDIA’S FINANCIAL POSITION 


The fight against inflation continued to be one 
of the major pre-occupations of the Government in 
the field of Finance during the year 1950-51. A 
number of measures were adopted to check the up- 
ward trend in prices. The capital market during 
the larger part of the year was steadier. The mark- 
ed improvement in the Balance of Payments posi- 
tion which began with the devaluation of the rupee 
in September 1949 was maintained. As regards 


dollar position India had a dollar surplus of $79 
million in 1950 against a deficit of $69 million in 
1949. In the sphere of external finance an agree- 
ment was concluded with the U.K. for the release of 
sterling balances on a long-term basis. Specific 
measures were taken to encourage the flow of in- 
dustrial capital and certain facilities provided to 
foreign capital to encourage its greater participa- 
tion in the industrial development of the country. 


| 
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It has further been decided to amend the Indian 
Income-tax Act with a view to obviating the neces- 
sity of double-taxation avoidance agreements with 
countries with whom India had previously no such 
agreements. <A special: drive was launched during 
the year for clearance of income-tax arrears and 
concealed income of nearly Rs. 110 million was 


detected. Loans from the International Bank taken — 


so tar amounted to $62.5 million. An agreement 
was also reached with the U.S.A. during the year for 
the provision of technical assistance to India. 


Measures to Fight Rising Prices 


The problem of holding the prices in check has been in 
the foremost in the years following the end of the war. After 
the devaluation of the rupee in September 1949, price cuts in 
certain essential commodities were made in. an effort to 
counter the possible effects of devaluation, and this assisted 
in holding the price level for some time. In fact, the general 
price index fell by 12 points from 393.3 at the end of October 
1949 to 381.3 at the end of December 1949. . It did not, how- 
ever, prove possible to check for long the upward pressure on 
price generated by devaluation, and by June 1950 the gain 
secured during the closing’ months of the previous year 
had been lost, the index number. standing at 395.6. The 
outbreak of the Korean war gave a further impetus to the 
rise in prices and by September the index number had risen 
to 412.5. Since then it has been more or less steady, although 
January has registered a further slight increase of nearly 2 
points. This increase in prices is, however, not peculiar to 
India and to a very great extent it reflects the upward move- 
ment in prices in other countries oe supply important 
categories of our imports. 


A number of steps were taken by Government to meet the 
situation created by the upward trend in prices. With the 
approval of Parliament, powers were taken by the Centre to 
make laws for a period of one year from the 15th August 
1950 in respect of two subjects falling in the State list, namely, 
trade and commerce and production, supply and distribution 
of goods. The main object was to evolve a uniform policy 
for the whole country in regard to production and distribu- 
tion and the regulation of prices. The Essential Supplies 
(Temporary. Powers) Act was also amended to prescribe 
drastic penalties for the hoarding of food grains. An or- 
dinance was promulgated in September to regulate the supply 
and prices of a number of essential consumer goods which 
were likely to disappear into hoards and to be blackmarketed. 
Government also set up a Prices Advisory Board, consisting 
of representatives of trade and industry, to advise them on 
the fixation of prices and other matters connected with the 
administration of the ordinance. 


One result of the developments in the international situa- 
tion, following the outbreak of the Korean war was to inten- 
sify the demand for some of the principal exports from this 
country like jute goods, raw cotton, cotton waste and raw 
wool. The external’ prices of these commodities, rose very 
steeply and in view of both the interests of the exchequer and 
the necessity for countering. inflation it was decided that this 
difference should be intercepted by Government though the 
enhancement or levy of export duties. Export duties on jute 
goods and raw cotton were accordingly enhanced while new 
duties were imposed on exports of cotton waste and wool. In 
the rapidly changing conditions which now obtain, Govern- 
ment also considered it necessary to obtain from Parliament 
temporary powers to enhance, if necessary, existing export 

duties and to levy new duties. All these measures have had 
a steadying effect on prices. hee 


Improvement in Capital Market 


For the first time since the recession in 1946 the capital . 


market showed some signs of revival although the. develop- 
ments in the international situation during the latter part of 
the year arrested this improvement. During the earlier months 
of the year the gilt-edged market remained fairly steady and 
Government took the opportunity of. floating a cash-cum- 
conversion loan for Rs. 300 million. The Governments of 
Bombay, Madras and Madhya Pradesh also took. advantage 
of the improved position for floating small loans of their own. 
Since the middle of the year, however, prices in the securities 
market have receded and the market has remained stagnant. 
By contrast, the equities market during the larger part of the 
year under review has been steadier. In spite of the adverse 
effects of the shortage of raw materials like jute and cotton 
and the rise in the price of industrial raw materials after the 
outbreak of the Korean war, the expansion of exports and the 
increasing demand for our primary products resulting from 
the rearmament and stock piling programme of Western 


countries have, on the whole, had a steadying and encouraging’ 


effect on the market. But the fact remains that the flow of 
available capital in the market is still woefully short of the 
requirements of Government for implementing their large de- 
velopment programmes and for meeting the reasonable re- 
quirements of industry for expansion. 


Balance of Payments 


While the internal economic conditions have been a matter 
of continuous concern for Government, the position in regard 
to the balance of payments during the year under review has 


been more heartening. An improvement in the balance of — 


payments began with the devaluation of the rupee in Septem- 
ber 1949 and this improvement has been maintained. 


Our exchange receipts during the year ending—Septem- 
ber 1950 amounted to Rs. 6380 million and our payments to 
Rs. 5720 million, showing a net surplus of Rs. 660 million. For 


the year ending September 1949 our receipts were Rs. 5170 — 


million and payments Rs. 7660 million resulting in a deficit 
of Rs. 2490 million. In the 12 months following devaluation 
our exchange earnings have increased by 24 per cent while 
our payments have dropped by 25 per cent. 


This change in our balance of payments has been caused 
by several factors. Firstly, even before devaluation Govern- 
ment had started taking special steps for stimulating exports, 
on the suggestion of the Export Promotion Committee. 
Secondly, the devaluation of the rupee in September 1949 
raised the competitive a capacity of our exports in terms of 
foreign currencies and the surplus balance of payment during 
the succeeding six months reflects this advantage. A further 
factor which has assisted in the expansion of our export trade 
in recent months is the improved prospect of international 
demand for commodities. 


$ 
Dollar Position 


One fact of our féreten exchange to which in recent years 
a considerable amount of attention has been paid is the dollar 
position. India, being a member of the sterling area, con- 
forms to the general policy in respect of dollar imports and 
exports agreed upon for the sterling.area as a whole. At the 
Commonwealth Finance Ministers’ Conference held in July 
1949, it was decided, on the then position of the Central re- 
serves, that members of the sterling area should take measures 
to reduce their dollar purchases to 75 per cent of their imports 
in 1948. These measures, as well as the devaluation of the 
sterling area currencies and the larger dollar area demand 
for sterling area products, reversed the earlier trend and led 
to a marked increase in the gold and dollar reserves, which 
were nearly doubled in 1950. India, with a dollar surplus of 
79 million against a deficit of 69 million during 1949 made a 


| 
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substantial contribution. to this increase, 


»the basis of this rate of exchange. 


1951 


The position was 
reviewed at the meeting of the Commonwealth Finance Minis- 
ters last September. It was agreed: that taking changes in 


the price levels into account the Central reserves were still. 


very short of their pre-war level and that, in the rapidly 
changing pattern of trading conditions, it was still necessary 
to economise in the spending of dollars.’ It was, however, de- 
‘cided that there should be no quantitative limitations on dol- 


lar purchases but that each member country should endeavour. 


to secure the maximum economy possible. 


In our own case economy in dollar expenditure has large- 
ly been made possible by the availability of goods outside the 
dollar area at competitive prices. This advantage seems to 
be gradually disappearing both for raw materials and for cer- 
tain important manufactured goods. Moreover, our food re- 
quirements are now so large that a substantial portion has 
inevitably to be obtained from. dollar countries. For these 
reasons, it is probable that our dollar position in 1951 will 
be less favourable than in the previous year. 


External Finance 


An important event of the year was the settlement o on a 
long term basis of the problem of release of the sterling 
balances. It has been agreed with the United Kingdom Gov- 
ernment that annual releases of £35 million will be made 
during the period July 1951 to June 1957 and the agreement 
would provide for flexibility and consultations between the two 
Governments. 

Following the formation of the European Payments 
Union, certain European countries viz., Belgium, Western 
Germany and Switzerland ceased to ‘be hard currency countries 
for the purpose of exchange and import control. The basic 
and business travel allowances to these countries were con- 
sequently liberalised. Similar relaxations followed in the 
matter of import control and imports from these countries 
were placed on the same footing as those from any other soft 


currency country including the extension to these countries of. 


the-#elevant Open General Licences. 


Towards the end of the year, with the signing of the 
Trade Agreement between India and Pakistan, it was decided 


to permit exchange transactions between the two countries 
On the basis of the existing par value of the Pakistan rupee 


as declared by the Pakistan Government. As from 27th 
February 1951, the Reserve Bank of India and the State Bank 
of Pakistan buy from and sell to the authorised dealers in 
foreign exchange, Pakistan and Indian rupees respectively on 
Resulting balances of 
the Pakistan rupees held by the Reserve Bank of India and 
of the Indian rupees held by the State Bank of Pakistan are 
freely convertible into sterling at any time at the option of 
the account holder. As from 27th February 1951, exchange 
control has also been made applicable to transactions with 
Pakistan to the same extent as to any other sterling’and soft 
currency area. : 


Steps to Stimulate the Flow of Industrial Capital 


During the year, the Industrial Finance Corporation 
sanctioned advances aggregating Rs. 85.2 million. The Con- 


troller of Capital Issues approved issue of capital to the ex- 


tent of Rs. 753.14 million to 263 companies. In addition, some 
new measures to stimulate industrial production were taken. 
These include: (a) exemption from import duty of certain 
categories of industrial goods, (b) special facilities given to 
foreign investors for repatriation of capital in certain cir- 
cumstances and (c) the introduction -of a bill in the Parliament 


with a view to state Coxporatians in thelr 3 


territories. 


* Capital Issues: The Contesiier of Capital ‘Issues had Te-- 
; nk during the year, 320 applications covering Rs. 950.8 


million as against 387 applications covering Rs. 739.7 million 
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during 1949. Although there has been a fall in the number of 
applications. it will be noticed that there was a rise in their — 
value—to the. extent of 8 per cent—as compared to the previous 
year. Of these applications, applications from industrial con- 
cerns numbered 194 covering Rs. 661.9 million and those from 
non-industrial concerns 126 covering Rs. 189.8 million. 


Twenty-nine applications from industrial concerns covering 


Rs. 60 million and 28 from non-industrial concerns covering 
Rs. 37.4 million were refused. The refusals in the industrial 
group relate mainly to issue of bonus shares of companies. 
which either did not have sufficient reserves for capitalisation 
or desired to issue bonus shares on revaluation of assets. -A- 
number of applications were also refused as they related to 
issues which did not fit in with Government plans for indus- 
tries. In the non-industrial group, ‘banks and insurance com- 
panies formed a large percentage of refusals. 


Fifty three applications for issue of capital to foreigners 
involving Rs. 40.8 million were received during the year, of 
which 11 covering about Rs. 7.359 million were refused. The 
refusals related mainly to companies which had only trading 
programmes in view and had not suggested any programme 
for manufacture. 


Industrial Finance Corporation: The, Industrial Finance 
Corporation had advanced up to December 31, 1959, a sum ag- 
gregating Rs. 85.2 million to companies. The corporation have. 
also issued bonds aggregating Rs. 53.0 million in order to 
increase its reserves for advancing loans. 


_ The Government of India had also introduced a Bill in 
the Parliament in December 1950 to provide for the establish- 
ment of State Financial | Corporations. This move was taken 
in response to the desire expressed by the State Governments 
to set up Corporations similar to the Industrial Finance Cor-. 
poration, with a view to supplementing the work done by the 
Central body. The State Corporations when set up, are ex- 
pected to confine their activities to financing’medium and small 


_ scale industries and would as far as possible consider such 


cases as are outside the scope of the Industrial Finance Cor- 
poration. 

The Government’s policy of stimulating industrial pro- 
duction in the country by reducing or remitting import duty on 
essential raw materials required by local industries continued 


to be followed. For example, carbon black used in the manu- -~ 


facture of tyres and fire bricks have been competely exempted 


from import duty while the customs duty on steel strips used 


in the manufacture of pipes, tubes and razor blades has been 
reduced. 


In order to encourage the export trade of India parti- 
cularly in the case of goods wholly or partially manufactured 
out of imported materials the procedure has been simplified 
and facilities afforded to the manufacture of such goods in ~ 
bond without payment of duty on the imported raw materials. 
The procedure has been so designed that it involves the mini- 
mum of customs supervision and interference. 


Facilities to Foreign Capital 

As regards foreign capital, special relaxation of the 
existing rules was made during the year with a view to en- 
couraging its greater participation in the industrial develop- 
ment of the country. It was announced that capital invested 
after January 1, 1950, in projects approved by the Government 
of India could be repatriated at any time thereafter to the 
extent of the original investment. In addition, any part 
of the profitsiderived from the investments and ploughed back 
into the projects with the approval of the Government of India 
would be treated as investment for the purpose of permitting 
repatriation. 


Angher important. developwent during the year which will 
have a direct effect on the development programme of the 
country was the change in the attitude of the World Bank in 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


after that date. 
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regard to the advancement of loans for development projects 
in less developed countries. This was one of the important 
points discussed at the Annual General Meetings of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and the International Bank held in 


Paris in September, 1950. The indications, the Report says, 


are that as a result of these discussions the Bank will in future 
adopt a more liberal — in the matter of financing these 
projects. 


Avoidance of Double Taxation 


The Government of India have decided to amend that 
Indian Income Tax Act with a view to obviating the neces- 
sity of entering into double taxation avoidance agreements 


with countries with whom India had previously no such ar-— 


rangement. Under the proposed amendment it would be per- 
missikle to give credit against Indian income tax due, to the 
full amount, and not merely the half as is permissible under 
the existing law, of the foreign tax or the Indian tax which- 
ever is less, in respect of the non-Indian income. This will 
encourage Indian residents to establish branch business in 
foreign countries without undue hardships resulting from 
double taxation. 


The Government of India have also intimantiod to the 
Government of U.K. that they are prepared to resume discus- 
sions on double taxation avoidance agreement with that coun- 
try. In February last year a delegation from the Government 
of U.K. came to India for discussion regarding such agreement 
but no definite conclusions were arrived at. 


With Burma, India would also welcome similar discussions 
and that Government has been informed of India’s desire. In 
regard to Burma, prior to 15th August, 1947, the double in- 
come tax relief arrangements were regulated by an order which 
became inoperative in the new constitutional set-up emerging 
It has not yet been possible to reach an agree- 
ment on double taxation avoidance with the Government of 


Burma yet. The Central Board of Revenue have, therefore, - 


issued instructions for keeping in abeyance so much of the 
tax due from assessees as is equal to the relief that would 
have been admissible had the old arrangements continued in 
force. 


_.. Arrears and Concealed Income 


During 1950 a special drive was ‘isnt by the Indian 
Incometax Department for clearance of arrears. The number 
of cases in arrears on April 1, 1950 was 3,64,505 of which 
1,58,682 cases were disposed of by the end of November 1950. 


_ Concealed income of the extent of nearly Rs. 110 million 
was also detected during the year by the Incometax Investi- 
- gation Commission. By the end of January 1951 the Commis- 
sion disposed of 378 cases out of a total of 1,391 referred to 
them. The cases so far disposed of by the Commission«include 
297 cases which were decided on the basis of. settlement with the 
assessees. The concealed income detected in all the cases 
up to January 31, 1951, is Rs. 118.1 million and the tax recover- 
able thereon is estimated approximately at Rs. 68.9 million. 
Assessments and recovery proceedings in all these cases are 
progressing. The revenue collected by the 3lst January 1951 
in these cases is about Rs. 9.0 million. 


Financial of States 
Financial integration of States brought in a new prob- 


lem to the’ incometax administration and during the year an 


Order had tobe issued, Part ‘B’ States (Taxation Concession) 


Order 1950, under Section 60A of the Indian Incometax Act. 


granting certain concessions in regard’ to the taxation of in- 
cometax arising in Part ‘B’ States. The Order lays down that 
such incomes would be taxed for the assessment year 1950-51 
at the same rate as obtained in the States prior to the financial 


sidiiprahidle or if there were no such rates, ‘at the lower rates 


which were in force in Saurashtra. A further concession has 


been given to the residents of Part ‘B’ States namely, that — 


their foreign income would also be charged to tax at the same 


rate at which their incomes arising in the States of which 


they are residents is charged. Under this Order, residents 
of States can also bring into India their foreign income with- 
out liability. for taxation if such profits are remitted befere 
31st March 1952. 


During the year a number of legislations were passed 
concerning incometax administration, including :— 


(a) Voluntary Surrender of Salaries (Exemption from 
Taxation) Act 1950, which provided for exemption 
from incometax in respect of salary voluntarily 
foregone in the public interest by those whose salary 
is. fixed under the law; 


(b) Indian Incometax . Amendment Act 1950 which 
granted a concession in the assessments, from and 
after 1951-52, in computing the income from pro- 
perty chargeable from incometax. 
arose out of a Supreme Court decision which held 
that deductions 
municipal and other taxes paid for property owned. 


Loans from International Bank 


Government of India have been negotiating with the 
Internationanl Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
for loans to finance their development schemes. An agree- 
ment was concluded during the year for a loan of 18.5 million 
for the purchase of plant and machinery and the installation 
of a Thermal plant at Bokaro as part of the Damodar Valley 
scheme. This loan will carry interest at 4 per cent., inclu- 
sive of the Bank’s commission, and will be repayable over a 
period of 20 years. So far we have obtained loans amounting 


to $62.5 million from the International Bank. Of these loans 


India has already drawn $34.8 million and the repayment in 


respect of the Railway loan has already commenced. 


Colombo Plan and Provision of Technical Assistance to India 


On 28th December 1950, an agreement was signed with 
the United States Government on bilateral technical assist- 
ance to be received from that Government under the Point 
Four Programme. This agreement is of a general nature 
and separate agreements will be signed in respect of experts, 


and of training facilities that may be: available under this 


agreement. A few experts have already arrived from the 


United States and others are expected to be in position in- 


1951. The Government of India would bear the local cost of 
the experts and trainees, the balance nee borne by the 
United States Government. 


Negotiations are also under progress with the United 
Nations Specialised Agencies for similar facilities. 


Demands for technical assistance are also being sent to 


the Technical Assistance Bureau at Colombo, set up under | 


the Commonwealth Technical Cooperation Council, which will 
match demands with availabilities. In this connection it 
may be mentioned that India promised in May, 1950 to con- 
tribute Rs. 10 million as her share to the Commonwealth 
Technical Cooperation Scheme over a period of three years. 


During the year the Indian portion of the Cooperative — 


Economic Development Plan for South and South East Asia, 
popularly known as the Colombo Plan, was, prepared in detail 


in consultation with the Planning Commission. This was 


considered at the meeting of the Commonwealth Consultative 


Committee held in London in September, 1950 at which the 


Government of India was represented. 


This amendment 


could be claimed in respect of. 


| 
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THE JAPANESE GLASS INDUSTRY 


By s. Kawaru | | ‘ 


The glass industry can roughly be divided into sheet glass 
and other glass products. As the former requires mass- 
production with high technique and large fixed facilities 
(capital), this field is monopolized by only three companies 


in this country. Other glass products consist of many items — 


and can be produced without special technique and large 
capital by many small enterprises. However, mass-production 
of bottles is carried out by large companies equipped with 
automatic machines and these companies control this field and 
there is a tendency to centralize output. But, in other 
branches, medium and small scale enterprises can ‘be easily 
established. This is the characteristic feature of the glass 
industry. 

The prewar position of the two divisions from an indus- 
trial structural point of view, was that the glass product in- 
dustry was much larger both in products manufactured and 
the volume of raw materials used. After the war, the capacity 


of both divisions was lowered on account of reorganization - 


and war damage, and, as these products included many non- 
essential items, limitations were imposed, which made recovery 
very slow. The sheet glass industry, however, has quickly 
recoveted to prewar level on account of a favourable supply of 
raw materials. 


SHEET GLASS 


The production of sheet glass reached the highest peak 
during the China Incident and ranked second in the world (first 


when the colonies were included) but during the war, pro- | 


ductionhs decreased owing to restrictions on construction, short- 
age of raw materials and production readjustment, etc. Des- 
pite rather small war damages, the producing capacity was 
lowered due to lack of repairs, and output could not meet the 
demand. Recovery was slow due to a shortage of repairing 
materials and strict control of coal, soda ash and other mate- 
rials, and a consequent unfavourable supply of these materials. 


The repair of facilities was gradually followed by exports, but 


factories could not work at full capacity owing to the shortage 
of raw materials. 


Production Under the Economic Stabilization Programme 


From the time when the economic stabilization plan 
was adopted in the first part of 1949, the condition of raw 
materials improved. Anxiety about the supply of silica sand 
and glauber’s salt disappeared and the supply of soda ash 
increased. (The official price of glauber’s salt was abolished 


in June, 1949). However, production continued to be affected | 


by the control of coal. It was only after the control of coal 
was abolished that all factories could commence operations. 
Production capacity increased rapidly, the total production in 
1949 showing an advance of 60 per cent compared with the 
previous year. The rate of operation also showed a marked 
advance from 11 per cent in 1945 to 64 per cent in 1949. 


In January 1950, official prices for silica sand and dolo- 
mite were abolished, leaving only soda ash under control. 
Under these circumstances, the control on sheet glass which 
was partially alleviated in June 1948, when distribution for 
home use was allowed, was finally abolished on March 28, 1950. 
Distribution. control was abolished after ten years of ccn- 
trol, but the control of prices still remained. As a resuit of 
this, the black market prices which were twenty times higher 
than official prices at one time, declined rapidly and eventually 
stopped to exist. 


In June, the factory of Tokunaga Glass Manufacturing 
(Amagasaki) was reopened and production increased. Total 
production in 1950 reached 3,780,000 cases, or 34 per cent 


more than the output of the previous year, reaching 96 per’ 


cent of the prewar record and 121 per cent of the average 
for 1932-1936. 

On the other hand, production capacity when compared 
with the highest record of 1988 was 175 per cent (end of 
March, 1951). This means that the above production was 
reached through a high rate of operation. 
actual production to producing capacity was 75 per cent in 


1950. Actually 10.5 or 10.7 times the monthly capacity should 


be regarded as the yearly capacity, considering the necsssity 
of regular repairs of equipment. From this point of view, 
the operation ratio will be above 90 ‘per cent and may be 
called full operation. 


The characteristic of production in 1950 was that high 
quality goods were produced, i.e. production of ordinary thick- 


ness and thin plate decreased to 76 per cent of total produc- — 


tion from 88 per cent in 1949, whilst plate of over 3 m/m 
increased, in particular, polished sheet glass. This should 
be the normal situation in a stabilized economy. 


Regarding unit. consumption of materials, fuel and power, - 


the prewar level was recovered in 1950 (especially the unit 
consumption of coal). 


Production increased from the hegiantie of 1951, and 
in March the highest record of 379,000 cases was attained. 
The production target for 1951 is fixed at 4 ,600,000 cases, out 
of which 4,250,000 cases are scheduled for domestic use, 


300,000 cases for export and 50,000 cases for special “gnc 
ment. 


Price control was abolished from March 28 sn the 
control of price and distribution of soda ash was finally | 


abolished from April, thus this industry has returned to free 
production. The demand is still great but the supply of coal 


is unfavourable owing to special procurement, which will 


affect production. The realization of the production plan and 
rationalization depend upon the supply of raw materials, 
particularly coal and soda ash. 


Raw Materials Situation 


The difficulty in the supply of raw materials which 
affected the production of sheet glass after the war, has been 
eased from about 1948. As to silica sand, the most important 
materials, home products have replaced those of French Indo- 
China and Korea, due to the suspension of imports, and 
although there is the problem of quality, this has been some- 
what overcome by cleaning and crushing. There is no worry 
regarding quantity. The supply of soda ash has improved 
owing to the quick recovery of the soda industry, but since 


the outbreak of the Korean war, the supply has again become 


unfavourable on account of difficulties in imports of raw 
salt and the activity in the chemical fibre industry. This 


problem is now being solved by an increase of the supply of 


salt. The question is how much salt can be obtained. 


Regarding costs, the advance of soda ash prices since 
April, has become a problem, but this influence is not very 
great, and may be corrected ‘by an advance in operation rate. 
As the operation rate is already quite high, this problem 
may not be solved easily. Regarding other materials, such 
as glaubers’ salt, dolomite, etc., the former was hard to obtain 
owing to the short supply of by-product glaubers’ salt due to 
the inactivity in the rayon industry, but this shortage has 
been solved from the end of 1948 and at present this is an 
over supply. Regarding the latter, qualities inferior to Man- 


churian dolomite can be produced in the country. ~ Limestone, | 


felspar and arsenious acid, do not present great difficulties. , 


The ratio of © 


660 
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The chief problem is the supply of coal and electric power. 
The supply of power cannot be said to be sufficient, but as 
the requirements are small and power generation for self- 
supply will cover the shortage to some extent, the problem 
of electric power will not affect production. As regards. coal, 
as it is necessary to obtain regularly high quality coal, and 
as there is competition with other industries, this has been the 
greatest problem this year. Although requirements are only 
1 per cent of the whole production in Japan, the problem 


cannot be solved easily taking quality into. consideration. 


(7-8 per cent of the total supply of coal for gas producer). 


1940 
% 
Note Converted in ordinary plate. . 


Other necessary materials such as material for the melt- 
ing pot and timber for packing, present no problems. On 
the whole, difficulties regarding raw materials exist in coal 
and soda ash, especially the former. The supply of these 
materials, will have a great influence directly on production, 
and indirectly on operation and prices through the decline of 
the operation rate. The supply of these materials will de- 
termine the production of the glass industry this year. 


Demand, Supply and Prices 


The civilian demand was freed after the war, but the 
supply did not follow. As a result, black market prices 
advanced markedly in the middle of 1947 to about 20 times 
the official prices. Later, the demand and supply situation 
became favourable and by the beginning of 1950, the differ- 
ence in black market and official prices disappeared. How- 
ever, under the economic stabilization programme, the demand 
did not decrease, and even showed an increase because of the 
activity in construction of new buildings and thouses. As the 
demand for sheet glass follows in new construction, in the 
latter part of 1950, the demand for construction was 73. per 
cent of the total demand. Taking the prewar as a standard, 
about 3,500,000 cases a year are normally required, and when 
the construction of new houses and repairs are taken into 
consideration, the domestic demand alone is of a large 
volume. This demand will naturally be greatly influenced by 
the development of the economic situation. At present, the 


demand and supply seem to be balanced in consideration of 
the price movement. 


The export became active gradually from 1945, but the 
establishment of a single exchange rate in April 1949 (before 
that time the conversion rate was Y420 per dollar), and the 
devaluation of sterling in September of the same year which 
was followed by a devaluation of currency in Belgium and 


other countries, checked the advancing trend of exports. 


The principal sheet glass manufacturing countries are the 
United States, the United Kingdom, Belgium, Czechoslovakia 
and Japan, and only the last three countries have export 
capacity. These countries competed for the East Asian mar- 


ket, and Japanese exports in the latter half of 1949 therefore. 


became unfavourable. The total amount for this year showed 
an increase of 57 per cent compared with the previous year, 
but was only 36 per cent of the prewar peak year. The rate 
of exports to total production was about 8 per cent (in 1940, 
15 per cent). This tendency continued in 1950, only a con- 
siderable amount being exported to Korea, and the total 
export for the year was only about half of the previous year 
(22 per cent of 1940; export ratio 4 per cent). As a result, 
the destination of our exports changed, Hongkong and India 
being replaced by Korea and Formosa. 


Exports of Sheet Glass by Destinations 


(in cases) 

1949 1950 1951] 

Jan.-Mar. 
% 
6€,522 29.6 8,950 6.6 1,850 4.5 
12,870 5.7 59,341 43.6 9,983 24.3 
24,610 10.9 33,182 24.4 11,077 26.9 
54,608 24.3 1,639 1.2 
3,517 1.6 1,715 1.3 _ — 
3,298 2.4 — 
28,205 12.5 4,106 3.0 
— 997 0.7 — 
~ 9,465 4.2 5,026 3.7 10,322 25.1 
4,018 6,600 4.9 6,368 15.4 
1,631 0.7 7,734 5.7 —- — 
0.0 135 0.1 
a — 230 0.2 91 0.2 
— 825 0.6 
6,594 2.9 2, 387 1.8 8 0.0 
225,120 100.0 136,163 100.0 | 100.90 


On account of the continuance of the Korean war, the 
situation has changed. The price of European products tends 
to rise and the CIF Hongkong price has gone above $6 which 
will enable Japanese products to compete. Special procure- 
ment amounted to about 3,000-4,000 cases every month. The 
overseas demand for Japanese products is gradually increas- 
ing, but exports are mainly checked by a shipping shortage. 

Exports during January-March, 1951, amounted to three 
times the volume of the corresponding period of the previous 
year, but were only 34 per cent of the corresponding months 
of 1949. In addition to Korea and Formosa, exports to the 
Philippines and Indonesia showed a marked advance. There 
are some prospects for future exports, though, in general, 
the outlook is not too bright. 

Business results have taken a favourable turn (dividends 
for the latest term: Asahi Glass 48 per cent, Japan Sheet 
Glass 54 per cent, Tokunaga Glass 40 per cent). The profit 
is estimated at about Y250 per case and companies are in- 
creasing capitalization and enlarging their businesses. Toku- 
naga Glass is establishing a second plant at Amagasaki 
{monthly capacity 50,000 cases) which will be operated from 
October this year (ordinary sheet glass), and Japan Sheet 
Glass, to meet demand for high-quality products, is estab- 
lishing a new plant at Maizuru for figured plate glass, (in- 
cluding checkered plate glass and wire glass) and polished 
plate glass which is scheduled to be finished by June 1952. 

As a result of the extension of facilities, the workable 
capacity for this year is estimated at 550,000 cases a month 
(actually 480-490,000 cases), but in. consideration of the 
necessity of increasing the operation rate in order to reduce 
production costs greater efforts should be made to increase 
the effective demand, in particular, the development of foreign 
markets. 


GLASS PRODUCTS 


This industry also reached its peak at the beginning of 
China Incident, with 1,000-factories employing 35,000 workers 
and a production of 460,000 tons or Y83,000,000. Owing 
to a change of products due to war requirements, the suspen- 
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Production of Glass Products 


1935-37 - 1946 
% 
Products for physical and chemical use 3,000 0.7 1,578 5.0 
Glasses for bulb and vacuum tubes . 9,666 2.1 2,976 9.4 
Glasses for construction, arts and . 
7,000 1.5 30 0 
Glasses for illuminators ............. 29,333 6.4 501 1 
Glasses for medical instruments ..... 2,333 0.5 2,909 9. 


sion of exports, business readjustment and. war damages, 
production declined and at the end of the war the remaining 
factories numbered only 150. 

Bottles, decorations, etc., were considered non-essential, 
therefore factories did not receive allocation of raw materials 
except in the case of export, and recovery was very slow. - 


Development of Production _. 

Despite the above circumstances, production gradually 
increased and after the abolishment of an ordinance relating 
to the authorization of enterprises, many illegal factories to 
which raw materials were not allotted were reopened, and by 


‘the end of 1949, factories numbered 500. (about two-thirds 


illegal) with 20,000 employees. This was only half the pre- 
war level, production being only one third (this figure may be 
smaller than the actual output, as small factories could not 
be correctly counted). When production control was removed 
under the economic stabilization programme, the production 


of glass products doubled in 1950. 
Among the many products, about half the volume are ~ 


bottles (about 80 per cent of the total in 1950) of which 77 
per cent are produced by 10 firms in 14 factories, all having 
automatic machines. At the end of October 1950, 5 per cent 
or 6 firms had Day tanks, and 18 per cent or nearly 1,000 
factories worked melting pots. Factories producing beer, 
refreshments and food bottles by automatic machines in- 
creased after 1949, whilst factories without them showed a 
decreased output, indicating centralization. Regarding other 
items, three-fifths of. electric bulbs and electrolytic cells are 
made by automatic machines, but other items are produced 
by small scale enterprises. 

Outside of bottles, medical, physical and chemical glass 
is iner easing, and although electric bulbs and vacuum tubes 
are increasing, they have not yet reached the prewar level. 


Household glassware has also not yet recovered. Thermos 


increased with the opening of private foreign 
slowed down after the devaluation of the sterling. 

Regarding the future of the industry, this division need 
not be so strict on quality as the sheet glass branch and can 
utilize scrap glass or Magadi ash. The most important prob- 
lem is to increase the domestic and foreign demand. 


Market Situation 


Before the war, exports accounted for 40 per cent of the 
total production (if containers of food and cosmetics are in- 
cluded, 50 per cent). The major destination was India (28 
per cent of glass products exports during 1937). Shipments 
to South Asian countries were 24 per cent, the United States 
21 per cent, China (including Manchuria) 11 per cent, etc. 

Export was reopened after the war in 1947. The export 
ratio against total production was 4 per cent in 1947, 17 per 
cent in 1948 and 15 per cent in 1949 which was much less 
than the prewar value. During 1949 exports were inactive 
on account of the establishment of the single exchange rate, 
shortage of dollars in sterling areas and the devaluation of 
sterling (export in 1948, Y967,000; in 1949, Y991,000). In 
1950, exports increased, but details are yet unknown. 


trade, but 


One 


(in metric tons) 


1948 1950 

% % 
23 0.0 1,864 1.8 5,816 4.5 $7,115 25.0 
7,043 11.1 4,231 4.2 5,852 4.5 22,685 9.9 
32,808 51.5 57,827 57.1 77,663 60.3 96,085 42.1 
3,115 5.0 3,493 3.5 04 3.1 3,699 1.6 
6,411 10.1 9,779 9.7 5,721 4.4 8,144 3.5 
2,529 5.5 4,433 4.4 7,082 5.5 19,613 8.6 
126 0.2 395 0.4 1,367 1.1 1,068 0.4 
127 0.2 634 0.6 2,389 1.9 128 0.1 
549 0.8 619 559 0.4) 8 155 
1,581 1.2 1,581 1.6 1,901 1.5) eo 
4,574 7.2 5,493 5.4 5,136 4.6 6,421 2.8 
99 0.2 34 0.0 9.991 
10,884 10.7 11,186 8.6) 
63,662 100.0 101,267 100.0 128,805 100.0 228,104 100.0 


The reason for the slump in export was that it was more 


profitable to sell at home. As the economic stabilization 
programme developed, thereafter, the domestic purchasing 
power declined and prices tended downwards. The only way 


for this industry to survive is to export, and in order to suc- 
ceed in this, the quality must be raised as in European coun-: 
tries. 7 

: As containers for canned goods are now controlled in the 
United States, this may increase the demand for Japanese 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT FOR INDUSTRY 


Manufacturers of plant and apparatus covering 
the generation, transmission, distribution and 
application of electrical energy 


Member of the A.E.I. 
Group of Companies 


METROPOLITAN-VICKERS ELECTRICAL CO., LTD. 
MANCHESTER 17, ENGLAND 


HONGKONG: Arnhold & Co. Ltd., Holland House, Ice House St. 


SINGAPORE: McAlister & Co. Ltd., P.O. Box 399; also at Ipoh, 
Penang & Kuala Lumpur. 


‘ BANGKOK: Steel Brothers, Chartered Bank Buildings. 
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bottles but this demand will only affect makers with auto- 
matic machines and will not benefit small units. The problem 
of small and medium enterprises can only be solved by a 
general policy, and. by the rationalization of the industry, out. 


especially regarding quality. 
CONCLUSION 


As mentioned above, there is a great difference between 
the sheet glass industry and the glass products industry in 
manufacturing structure, supply and demand, so they cannot 
Regarding the sheet glass 


be discussed in the same manner. 


industry, there is a certain demand and the problem is how 
to obtain raw materials. But in view of the high cost of 
soda ash and coal, a higher operation rate must be. worked 
As the full capacity is now being used, an advance in 


operation rate will not be easy. 
On the other hand, for the glass product industry, the 
demand now seems to be at the limit and the difficulties of 


small makers are increasing. 

What can be said of both industries is that foreign sales 
should be increased and for that purpose the quality of pro- 
ducts must be raised and the industry should be rationalized. 


FISHING GROUNDS PLANNING IN JAPAN 


A phase of the Fisheries Rights Reform 
in Japan is the Fishing Grounds Planning 
for the maximum utilization of the coastal 
waters. It is designed to promote the 
maximum sustained products and to en- 
courage tha widest possible distribution 


of ownership of Japan’s limited resources. 


Such large scale planning of water area 
use is a new davelopment in the field of 
fisheries. 

At present approximately 85 per cent 
of the animal protein consumed in Japan 
is of aquatic origin, and more than one 
and a half million persons are engaged 
directly in fisheries and about one-tenth 
of the total population depend on fisheries 
for their livelihood. Japan’s total aquatic 
production of 3,654,812 metric tons in 
1950 far surpassed that of any other 
nation. The coastal waters account for 
the bulk of this production and 90 per 
cent of it is produced within sight of the 
shore. 

By the Fisheries Law of Rovember 1949 
adjustment was made in the number and 
kinds of fisheries licences in order to 
comply with good management practices 
and the whole country was divided into 
various regions for management purposes. 
These “Sea Areas” are an area of coast 
where similar economic interests and con- 
ditions exist among the inhabitants and 
where similar fisheries are carried on in 
the adjacent waters. In each Sea Area, 
a Fisheries Adjustment Commission is set 
up to be responsible for the establishment 
and allocation of fishing rights and licences 
and the arbitration of disputes rising over 
the issue of fishing grounds in the coastal 
waters. 

The ultimate aim of the Fishing Ground 
Planning is to obtain the maximum sus- 
tained benefits from the available water 
areas. To accomplish this it is necessary 
to determine: 

1. The most efficient fisheries for a 
specific water area. 
ledge of the water temperature, currents, 
physical characteristics of the bottom 
and adjacent land masses, water salinity, 
chemical properties of the water, and 
native marine animal and plant life. In 
addition economic factors affect the choice 
of a particular type of fishery for the 
area. Transportation, shore handling faci- 
lities, type and amount of fishing gear 
available, finance available to fishermen, 
export value of the fishery, etc., must 
be considered. There are social factors 


This requires know-- 


also in the experience of the resident 


fishermen and number of fishermen in the 


Sea Area. 


2. The optimum fishing intensity the - 


water will sustain on a permanent basis. 
Excessive fishing intensity will deplete 
the parent stock but a fishery operating 
at less than optimum intensity may reduce 


the production potential of other fisheries. 
Accurate determination of optimum fish-— 
ing intensity requires a great deal of 


scientific reseach and ‘accurate  statis- 
tical data. In the absence of these the 
Fisheries Adjustment Commissions have 
had to rely largely on the past experience 
of individuals. 


When completed, the Fishing Grounds 
Plan will define the types of kinds of 
fisheries to be conducted in each Sea 
Area, the seasons when the various fisher- 
ies are to be operated, the number and 
location of rights; the conditions of the 


Tights such as the size of net and species 


included in the right, the number of 


licenses to be issued for each licensed 
fishery, the free fisheries permitted in - 


the area, and any other stipulation con- 
sidered necessary for the proper over-all 
management of the fisheries within the 
Sea Area. The Plan will include only 
coastal waters and will not affect deep 
sea fisheries. 


JAPAN’S TRADE WITH THE U.S.A. 
For Jan.-June 1951 


During the first half of 1951, according 
to figures issued by SCAP, shipments 
from Japan to the U.S.A. amounted’ to 
US$91,149,733, out of a total for the dollar 
area off $94,219 972, Imports received 
from the U.S. during this period totalled 
$380,130,637 out of dollar area totals 
amounting to $386,323,429. 


Exports To US Jan.-June 
1961 
Copper Ingots & Slabs ........:...:. 87,414 
Other Non-Ferrous Metals .......... 408,243 
Other Metals & Products .......... e. 4,189,857 
Other Foods & Beverages ............ 1,207,532 
Glass, Glass Products .....:......... 2,308,305 
1,139,439 
Lumber, Wood Products ........ 
Wood, Paper Products 1,600,225 
Drugs, Pharmaceuticals .............. 602,598 
Scient. and Prof. instruments ........ 2,036,356 
Total 


Imports From US 


Other Foods, Beverages .............. 5,974,063 
Paraffin and Kerosine Wax, eta. .... 2,730,893 
544,600 
Other. Oils, Fats, Waxes .............. 1,108,428 
Pigments, Paints, Varnishes ........ 1,380,369 
Streptomycin, Aureomycin .......... 1,071,932 
Other Ahim, Veg products .......... 8,030,978 
Other Non-Metallic Minerals ........ 1,221,092 
- Wood, Paper Products .............. 2,390,354 
Automotive Vehicles, 4,146,944 
Machinery and Parts ...........%.... 4,264,138 
Iron, Steel Mill Products ............ 2,349,548 
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AIR TRAVEL FOR EVERYBODY 


PAN AMERICAN TOURIST CLASS FARE PROGRAM FOR THE NORTH 
ATLANTIC 


Pan American World Airways (PAA) 
will introduce tourist class service as 


from next April, which is parallel service 


to the first class flights at a lower fare. 
Differences include denser seating in 
airplanes, simpler passenger service ar- 
rangements: no bar service and no. hot 
meals served aloft, Across the Atlantic, 
Pan American proposes an 82 passenger 
DC-6B or a 55 passenger DC-4 with a 
flight schedule of approximately 13 hours 
New York to London for the DC-6B. 
PAA’s proposed price New York to Lon- 
don: $405 round trip, compared with $711 
first class. 

This could be done by applying the 
typically American philosophy of lower- 
ing the unit price in order to achieve 


- greater volume and a greater market; 


less profit per unit, but more profit in 


the end from greater volume, 


Those who benefit from cheap tourist 
air service are the middle-income Ameri- 
cans—their standard of living is raised 
when European travel is priced within 
their reach; U.S. foreign policy—with more 
Americans abroad there will be more 
understanding; National defense—volume 
travel abroad on the scale proposed 
means expansion of airline fleets, Every 
plane purchased privately by the airlines 
is a second line of defense for the 
military in time of war as demonstrated 


by the Korean airlift. Every added plane 
in the commercial fleet is a plane that 
does not have to be built and purchased 
in time .of emergency. In addition, 
tourist dollar expenditures will aid Euro- 
pean rearmament, 

Further benefits are derived by: U.S. 
Taxpayer—By helping to close the dollar 
gap, U.S, tourist expenditures abroad 
will relieve U.S, taxpayer of! some of the 
burden of providing direct economic aid; 
Foreign countries—greatly expanded 
tourist expenditures, already a most 
important source of dollar earnings for 
European countries will be net earnings 
for the countries benefited. Tourists do 
not take the scenery home with them; 


Travel industry, particularly travel 
agents—because they will do more busi- 
ness; Aircraft |§manufacturers—there > 


will be more demand for their airplanes. 
It is expected that the reduced tourist 
class air service of PAA will in the 
course of 1952 be extended to the Pacific. 


There should be a good volume of busi- © 


ness if PAA starts to operate such: a ser- 
vice as travelling between the countries 
in the Far East and America has so far 
been discouraged by the high fares, 
Other companies may follow PAA’s lead 
—if they find that the North Atlantic 
experiment proves, as the public hopes, 
a financial success. : 


YANGTSZE FINANCE 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


NOTICE is hereby given that 
the Annual General Meeting of 
Shareholders will be held at the 
Registered Office of the Company, 
701/7 Edinburgh House, Hong 
Kong, on Wednesday, 12th Decem- 
ber, 1951, at 10.00 a.m. for the 
following purposes:— 

1. To receive and consider the 

Directors’ Report and State- 

ment of Accounts for the year 
-ended 31st March, 1951. 

To declare a dividend. 

To elect Directors. 

To appoint Auditors. 

To transact any other ordin- 

ary business of the Company. 
The Transfer Books of the Com- 
pany will be closed from the 28th 
November to 12th December, 1951, 
both days inclusive. 


By Order of the Board of Directors, 
WHEELOCK MARDEN & 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Secretaries & General 
Managers. 


Hongkong, 8th Nov. 1951. 


JAPANESE TEXTILE 


PRODUCTION 
Unit: Cloth 1,000 sq. yds. 
Yarn 1,000 lbs. 
July August | 
Pure cotton yarn. 65,406 61,688 
Cotton waste yarn 3124 2,309 
Cotton mixed yarn 3 
Cotton cleth 
Independent weavers 115,122 105,018 
Spinner weavers 86,063 80,687 
Other weavers 1,647 | 1,641 
Number of spindles 3 | 
Installed 5,250,086 5,509,011 
Operable 5,138,921 5,360,160 
Operating 
Month-end 4,845,020 4,996,196 
Average 6,106,292 4,983,611 
Number of looms 
Installed 
Independent weavers 214,640 216,044 
Spinner weavers 60,782 62,301 
Total 275,422 278,345 
Operable 
Independent weavers 212,532 213,952 
Spinner weavers 60,463 61,620 
Total 272,995 275,572 
Operating 
Independent weavers 160,302 160,209 
Spinner weavers 66,720 57,803 
Total 217,022 218,012 
Number of operatives ‘ 
Independent weavers 94,007 94,075 
Spinner weavers 37,800 $37,220 
Cotton spinners 91,800 91,220 
Filament rayon yarn 11,153 11,286 
Rayon staple 19,431 17,050 
Spun rayon yarn 12,691 12,020 
Spun rayon cloth 26,016 25,927 
Filament rayon cloth 36,850 37,834 
Filament silk cloth 10,675 9,220 
Spun silk cloth 702 
Silk mixed cloth 1,919 2,122 


FINANCIAL REVIEW OF 
B.O.A.C. FOR HALF-YEAR 
ENDED 30 SEPTEMBER 1951 


Statement by Corporation’s Chairman 
(Sir Miles Thomas) :— 


When I issued my last Financial Review | 
as recently as 5 September, I was able 
to announce that in July, for the first 
time in our history, the Corporation had 
made an overall surplus for a ‘single 
month. Now comes even better news. 
The volume of traffic we are getting was | 
maintained at a high level during August 
and September; not only have we utilised 
the extra capacity put on the routes but 
we also achieved load factors of 64.8% 
and 70.4% in these two months, In Sep- 
tember, revenue exceeded £3m, in a 


single month flor the first time—by far the 


best traffic month the Corporation has 
experienced. 


Additionally, our efforts to improve 


efficiency and reduce costs per unit of 


output have continued unabated, Despite 
the rise in world costs we have been 
able to reduce our costs per ctm from 
39.5d in the year 1950/51 to 38.0d in the 
six months ended 30 September last. 
Finally, a new basis of agreement on mail 
rates was reached with the Postmaster 
General in August. Details were worked 
out later and the effect is that we shall 
receive as from 1 January this year a 
welcome increase for first-class mail 
originating in the United Kingdom and 
for forces mail. 


The combined effect of all these factors 
is that, for the first half of the current 
financial year, we have made an operating 
profit of £974,000. Out of this we have 
paid back £481,000 to the’ Government 
by way of interest on capital; and after 
providing for losses of otfer subsidiary 
airline companies and certain other non- 
operating costs, we are left with a clear 
overall surplus of £133,000 for the half- 
year, 


In the light of the results which we 
are now producing it is almost difficult 
to remember that in the same half-year 
only two years ago we incurred an overall 
loss of as much as £4,018,000. Last year, 
we succeeded. in bringing down that 
deficit for the corresponding period to. 
£2,228,000. And now, this year, for the 
six months April to September, we have 
eliminated the deficit altogether and are 
showing a clear surplus after payment 
in full of interest on capital; This Is 
indeed an achievement. 


DIABETES, WHY WORRY? 


When D. T. Lim’s Diabetes Herb 
Tea can give you speedy relief. 
Get your Herb-Tea by your side 
and eat what you like, when you 


like. 
D. T. LIM & CO., 
24, Prinsep Street, Singapore, 7. | 
Tel. Add: “LIMSEP” S’PORE 
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AVIATION NOTES 
Taiwan-Thailand Passenger Service GMT LT LT — \GMT 
Civil Air Transport, under a new pro- Monday 3 Monday 
visional agreement between the Taiwan 1000 2000 * dep. SYDNEY arr. 0830 2230 
and Thailand Governments, have inau- Tuesday Sunday 
gurated a passenger service connecting 2000 0530 arr. DARWIN dep. 2225 1255 
Taipeh and Bangkok. The planes. used 2330 0900 dep. a arr. 1755 0825 
for this flight are DC-3. CAT established 0715 1515 arr. LABUAN dep. 0800 0001 
a new town office (Icehouse Street). N/S ) N/S 
Qantas Empire Airways Ltd. Winter 
0001 0800 dep. arr. 1405 0605 
Schedule 0615 1415 arr. HONGKONG dep. 0800 0001 
Qantas Empire Airways Ltd. have an- N/S es N/S 
nounced the introduction of the Northern Thursday Friday 
Winter Schedule effective as from Novem. 2300 0700 dep. Fy arr. 1545 0745 
ber 12, departing Sydney: 0710 1610 arr. IWAKUNI dep. 0800 2360 | 
HONGKONG AVIATION RETURN 
January -October 1951. 
CIVIL AIRCRAFT PASSENGERS MAIL FREIGHT 
(Kilograms) (Kilograms) 
Arrivals Departures In Out In Out In Out 
Monthly averages for 1948 .............. 595 a 9,592 9,382 13,7264 13,6494 42,920 100,986 
Monthly averages for 1949 .............. 1,062 1,057.5 12,246 13,312 13,842 14,576 237,690 272,656 
Monthly averages for 1950 .............. 223 223 2,722 3,452 12,767 15,803 65,912 111,645 
205 212 2,436 3,197 25,574 26,468 112,559 102,997 
213. 212 2,632 3,812 26,501 33,995 152,988 112,051 
210 207 2,375 3,361 17,788 17,456 144,520 82,795 
210 215 2,484 3,451 19,758 18,195 92,630 103,243 
is 220 218 2,493 3,337 19,764 18 635 87,942 115,097 
199 197 2,612 3,432 18,075 19,286 86,512 108,016 
213 216 2,954 3,659 16,695 19,063 64,903 106,812 
2,168 2,186 25,829 35,497 208,153 214,580 1,040,593 


1,088,010 


January-October 1951: 


Grand totals—Aircraft in & out: 4354; Passengers: 61,326; Mail: 422,733 kgs.; Freight: 2,128,6 metric tons. 


WHEELOCK MARDEN & 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


HONGKONG AVIATION RETURN FOR OCTOBER 1951 


Total Aircraft departing: 216 


Arrivals | Departures 
Passen- Mail Freight Passen- Mail Freight NOTICE is hereby given that 
ger (Kilos) (Kilos) ger (Kilos)  (Kilos) the Annual General Meeting of 
| . Shareholders will be held at the 
Registered Office of the Company 
United Kingdom ....... 134 4,988 1,300 116 3,876 1,787 7101/7 Edinburgh House, Hong 
52 343 9,569 408 1,001 Kong, on Wednesday, 5th Decem- 
meradie Bast .........: 59 165 1,096 47 359 1,177 ber, 1951, at 10.30 a.m. for the 
84 172 670 54 207 937 purposes 
Rangoon 18 187 1,209 78 135 2.943 
352 663 13,886 640 619 15,733 ended 31st March, 1951. 
519 836 3,246 406 939 6,544 2. To declare a Dividend. 
Philippinés ........:. 463 378 8,878 574 1,089 8,745 3. To-elect Directors. 
5,195 9.493 390 1,595 5,665 4. To appoint Auditors. 
1080 955 +105 5. To transact any other ordin- 
Ee re 15. 93 ' 340 67 416 2,147 The Transfer Books of the Com- 
a, . sown 350 1,042 2,919 295 2,067 41,088 pany will be closed from the 21st 
48 14 15 31 1,235 November to 5th December, 1951, 
both days inclusive. 
5 118 875 170 352 92 
aes | By. Order of the Board of Directors, 
2,954 16,695 64,903 3.659 19,063 106,812 


Secretary. 


Hongkong, 8th Nov.. 1951. 
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_ HONGKONG MARINE DEPARTMEN T 


Annual Report for 1950/51 


In, contrast with the continuous and 
rapid rise in the figures for total tonnage 
of vessels using the port, which has been 
shown in successive years since 1946, the 
total tonnage figure for the past year 
shows a decline from 27,350,520 to 26,844,- 
366. During the same period, the total 
number of! vessels entered and cleared 
rose from 63,287 to 80,792, the apparent 
anomaly being due to the fact that whilst 


there has been a drop of approximately 
11% in the number and tonnage of ocean- 
going and river vessels, there has been 
a remarkable increase of nearly 50% in 

the corresponding figures for small ak. 
It must, however, be noted that, though 
the tonnage of ocean vessels using the 
port showed a. decline, the amount of 
cargo which they loaded and discharged 


in Hongkong increased by 496,935 tons. 


INDOCHINA AVIATION RETURN 
For April-July 1951 
FOREIGN TRAFFIC — SAIGON AIRPORT 


Aircraft 
1950 In Out 
-Monthly averages ... 69 59 
1951 | 
April 68 67 
267 266 


1951 April-July: 
Grand totals — Aircraft in & out: 533; 


INTERNAL 
1950 
Monthly averages 1,253 1,255 
1951 
1,587 1,586 
5,927 5,924 


1951 April- J uly: 


Passengers Freight Tons 
In Out In Out 
1,108 1,478 106.5 85.7 
1,253 1,610 133.6 © 103.2 
1,137 1,547 126.1 444.3 
1,152 1,451 132.7 115.2 
1,218 1,643 128.5 113.6 
4,760 6,251 520 9 776 3 


Passengers: 11,011; Freight: 1 anes tons. 


TRAFFIC 
13,332 12,963 919 1,495 
15,097 15,631 1,129 1,786 
15,634 16,570 1127. 2007 
17,149 16,779 1628 2,432 
18,546 19,788 1,151 2.318 
66,426 68,868 5,035 8,583 


Grand totals—Aircraft in & out: 11,851; Passengers: 135,294; Freight: 13 ,618 tons. 


INDOCHINA SHIPPING REPORT 


For April-July 1951 


Arrivals 
1950 - No. Tonnage 
Monthly averages..... 62 163.0 
1951 
334 826.7 
OTHER 
1950 
Monthly averages .... 23 45.7 
1951 
26 
38 
137 278.5 


1951 April--July: 


Saigon: Steamers arriving & departing: 673; Tonnage: 1,672. 5: 


& loaded: 619.8 tons. 
Other Ports: Steamers: 270; Tonnage: 


PORT OF SAIGON 


548.5: Cargo: 140.8 tons. 
for all Ports: Steamers: 943; Tonnage: 2,221; Cargo: 760.6 tons, 


Departures 
Cargo No. Tonnage Cargo 
Tons Tons 
61 158.0 45.5 
87.4 198.5 59.6 
92.8 87 235.8 80.1 
81.4 78 168.6 58.6 
96.9 91 243.1 63.0 
358.5 339 845.8 261.3 
PORTS 
1.6 23 44.2 21.8 
0.7 27 52.9 39.7 
2.7 34 73.2 39.7 
0.5 33 69.2 27.1 
0.4 29 74.7 30.0 
133 270.0 . 136.5 


Cargo unloaded 


Grand totals 


Though the volume of' trade handled in 
the Port of Hongkong is subject to many 
influences, e.g. the hostilities in Korea, the 
worldwide shortage of many raw mater- 
ials and the American embargo on exports 
to China, the dominant one affecting the 
Colony’s shipping in recent years has been 
the difficulty of trade with Chinese ports. 
The coastal trade, in which, before the 
war, over one hundred ships were en- 
gaged, has virtually disappeared except 
for a comparatively small but steady trade 
to Tsingtao and Tientsin. There have 
been fluctuations in the volume of coastal 
trade, but no major change during the 
past year. Although one or two small 
cargo steamers have been permitted to 
run to Canton, the river trade remains 
dormant and most of the craft built for 
this trade are employed on the Macao 
run, 

World rearmament and the outbreak 
of hostilities in Korea with. the conse- 
quential demand for tonnage ‘and rise in 
the price of scrap metal have done much 
to solve the problem of congestion of the 
port by laid-up tonnage, which was the 
cause of some concern a year ago. Dur- 
ing the past year the number of vessels 


laid up in the Colony has declined from 


101 to 31. 

Port Facilities—Forty-six moorings for 
ocean-going vessels were maintained 
throughout the greater part of the year, 
17 of these are “A” Class moorings (i.e. 
for vessels up to 600 feet in length), and 
29 are “B” Class moorings (for vessels 
up to 450 feet in length). At the end of 
the year 9 of the “A” Class moorings were 
approved for use in typhoons. Three of 
the older “B’ Class moorings of the “two 
leg type” (i. €. long lengths of chain and 


anchors) were lifted in February and 


will be replaced by concrete block moor- 
ings of a new design. The policy of con- — 
version from wrought iron to cast steel 
for chain’ cable has been continued. 
Aids To Navigatisn—All lighthouses, 
light stations and light buoys functioned 
satisfactorily throughout the year. A 


new light and fog signal equipment was — 


installed at Waglan Lighthouse in the 
early part of the year and came into 
operation on May 20, 1950. The character 
of the light is two flashes in quick suc- 
cession every 30 seconds with a range 
of 21 nautical miles. On June 12 two 
new light buoys: were laid at the North 
and South Fairway . (Western Entrance) 
‘and on August 17 a new light buoy fitted 


with double pentagonal cluster radar re- 


flector was laid off Cape Collinson for the 
purpose of enforcing the “starboard hand 
rule.’ New equipment for Green Island 
Lighthouse was installed during the year 
and the main light changed to electric 
with automatic lamp changer and acety- 
lene reserve equipment. The new equip- 
ment came into operation on September 
1, 1950, the character of the light remain- 
ing unchanged at one flash every eight 
seconds with.a range of 18 miles. At the 
request of shipping interests, especially 
river steamers on the Hongkong-Macao 
run, a portion of the rocks on the western 
side of Lantao Island and also on the 
northern side of Cheung Chau were lime- 
washed as an additional aid to navigation. 
Tongku Light has been increased in power 
by the installation of 300 mm. lantern 
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giving a range of 13 miles in Clear 
weather. The Bunsansiah Rock off the 
eastern end of Lantao has been marked 
by a light buoy. 

Wreck Removal—The only remaining 
wreck in the commercial harbour, that 
of the “Platon Kretchet” near the eastern 
entrance, is now being demolished. The 
demolition of H.M.S. “Tamar” and the 
S.S. “Halldor’ in the Naval Anchorage 
is also proceeding. Owing to the increase 
in the price of scrap metal several minor 
wrecks outside Victoria Harbour which 
could not profitably be broken up before 
have now been cleared. 

Marine Licensing Office—The past year 
has shown an increase in the junk trade 
in spite of the continued unsettled condi- 
tions in China. Junk and boat licences 
issued during the year totalled 19,188 and 
of this number 298 were granted to power- 
driven vessels, Further progress fas been 
made in the mechanization of the fishing 
fleet and on the 3lst March, 1951 there 
were 116 power-driven fishing vessels. 


During the year licences were granted 
for the following additions to the Colony’s 
ferry services: (i) An exclusive ferry 


service between Applichau Island and 


Aberdeen. (ii) An exclusive ferry ser- 
vice between Hunghom and Shauki- 
wan. The latter service is at present 
being maintained by three motor boats, 
and is intended to provide a link between 
these two points until. suitable piers have 
been constructed enabling larger ferries 
to operate on this route. 

The fees collected amounted to $684,445 
showing an increase of $122,111 over the 
previous year. 

Mercantile Marine Offige—During the 


year ending March 31, 1951, there was a 


slight increase in the number of seamen 
engaged and discharged.’ In consequence 
of the fact that Chinese seamen employed 
on vessels trading to China are required 
by the Chinese authorities to possess 
some documentary evidence of identity, 
there has been a greater demand for the 
“Hong Kong Government Seamen’s Dis- 
charge Books” during the past year. 
War Pensions (Chinese Seamen) 
Scheme—The examination and payment 
of claims under the Ministry of Pensions’ 
War Compensation (Chinese Seamen) 
Scheme has, during the peried under 
review, been assimilated in the work of 
the Mercantile Marine Office. The num- 
ber of claims paid during the year shows 
a further decrease. Although this de- 
crease is chiefly due to the fact that the 
majority of the claims have already been 
paid, it may be due in some measure to 
the difficulties of communication between 
China and Hong Kong. 
Registry—During the year, 40 vessels 
were registered under’ the Merchant 
Shipping Act, showing a decrease of 24, 
whilst 65 registers were closed, an in- 
crease of 38 as compared with the pre- 
vicus year. Fees amounting to $6,112 
were collected, a decrease of $2,511 as 
compared with the previous year. 
Gurpowder Depct, Green Island—Dur- 
ing the past year, 4,500 lbs. of Government 
explosives and 21,514 lbs. of commercial 
explosives were received into the depot, 
the corresponding figures for withdrawals 
being 2,625 lbs.-and 30,429 lbs. respective- 


. $54,406.50, representing an 


ly. The storage fees collected were 
increase of 


$1,275.53 over the previous year. It was 


found necessary to destroy a quantity of. 


unstable explosives during the year. 

Departmental 
school for the training of seamen and en- 
gine room ratings which was opened in 


‘January, 1950, continues its work. This 


school provides instruction up to the 
standard of the Local Certificates of Com- 
petency for Masters and Engineers of ves- 
sels under 60 tons and tuition is given by 
the Marine Officer and the Mechanical 
Overseer at Yaumati Slipway. 

Ship Surveys—The tenor of the year’s 


work has been’ overshadowed by 
the unfortunate decline in staff 
strength at the same time as the 


responsibilities of this sub-department 
have continued to increase. It has be- 
come mere difficult than ever to recruit 
staff of the required calibre to fill the 
existing vacancies and the position may 


be attributed in part to the conditions © 


of' service, the prevailing international 
tension, and the prior claims of the de- 
fence departments in the United King- 
dom. The increase of work has been in 
several directions; notably in the large 
programme of design and construction of 
new and special craft for Government, the 
impcsition of'-controls on the sale of bun- 


ker and engine oils to shipping of all 


classes, in which complex subject the 
staff has afforded all technical assistance. 
the institution of a special system of 
examinations designed to select the best 


available personnel as acting mates and 


engineers for services in British ships 
which are encountering acute and. in- 
creasing manning difficulties. Surveys 
for International Passenger and Safety 
Certificates are themselves requiring extra 
effort in view of the fact that more owners 
are availing themselves of the facilities 
to make the surveys on the “running” 
principle. Only by intense individual 
effort on the part of each member of the 
staff has the situaticn been kept under 
control. 

Safety of Life at Sea Conferences— 
There are as yet insufficient ratifications 
of the 1948 Conference on the Safety 
of Life at Sea to enable its general im- 
plementation tc be proceeded with as 
agreed by the Signatories. In these cir- 
cumstances, its extension to Hong Kong 
is not yet a possibility and revision of 
the Simla 
cannot be undertaken. During the year 
it was expected that on the initiative of 
India a conference of! governments in- 
terested -in the unberthed passenger 


trades might have been called with a 


view to revising the Simla Rules under 
the 1929 Conventions, but no concrete 
action has taken place. 

Surveys for Pacsenger and Safety Cer- 
tificates—The demand for these surveys 
centinued unabated thrcughout most of 
the year though there was some falling 
off in the last quarter, possibly on ac- 
count of the growing uncertainty of the 
international situation. Six new ships 
constructed in Europe and designed for 
the Far Eastern unberthed passenger 
trade arrived and were put into service. 
In each case they had been furnished 
with full Convention Certificates for the 


Training School—The 


Rules, under its provisions, © 


voyage out and on the basis of these cer- 
tificates five were put through their Simla 
Surveys cn arrival in Hong Kong and 
certificates issued. 


sized sea-going passenger and cargo 


vessel completed its survey during con- 


struction in Hong Kcng, whilst one new 
vessel built locally for river. trade 
also cbhtained a Convention Certificate. 
The trend is mcre and more towards 
running surveys which, whilst being of 
benefit to shipowners by saving time 
spent in dockyard hands, imposes extra 
work on the staff on account of the larger 


number of visits involved to complete © 


the surveys. 

The demand for partial surveys has 
also increased during the year, but it is 
evident that difficult administrative prob- 
lems will need to be resolved before any 
wide extension cf this system can be 
contemplated. It was formerly thought 


that the creation of the Inter-Govern- — 


mental Maritime Consultative Organiza- 
tion under United Nations auspices would” 
have been the solution, but there is as 
yet no sign of the Organization coming 
into being. | 

Several of the post-war ships engaged 
in the unberthed passenger trades are of 
all welded construction, and it remains 
tc be seen whether in the long run this 
system is the more desirable as there is 
some evidence that weld material is 
capable of becoming porous in a relatively 
short period of time. 

Survey for International Lead Line Cer- 
tificates—The brisk demand for these 
surveys in the earlier part of the 
year was not maintained later. There 
has been great scope in the Far East for 
the employment in cargo trades of a 
large number of! smaller-type ships and 
this created considerable activity in put- 
ting such vessels through survey for Load 
Line Certificates. The trades involved 
have tended to decline, and very few new 
applications for these surveys are now 
being received. 

In the matter of the issue of restricted 
Load Line Certificates, consultations at 
the Ministry of Transport revealed that 
such certificates are issued in special 
cases in all parts of the world, and it is 
proposed to permit their issue to Hong- 
kong-registered ships by classification | 
societies. 

Applications for British Registry— 
The number of sea-going vessels requir- 
ing British registry has remained steady 
and there has been a very active demand 
in respect of vessels plying local- 
ly. The amount of work involved in the 
measurement of tonnage, certification of 
crew spaces and other requirements of 
British registry has thrown a very heavy 
extra burden on a depleted staff. 

Local New Construction (Nor-Govern- 
mer't)—Apart from a large variety of 
small harbour craft, new construction 
under survey by the department has been 
active. One 5,000-ton sea-going pas- 
senger and ‘cargo vessel was completed 
during the year, ran successful trials, 
and is now in service. In addition, a 
1,200-ton new passenger vessel for river 
trade has been completed as well as two 
vehicular and passenger ferry vessels and 
a large sea-going tug. There remain 
under construction a third vehicular and 
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and two 


passenger ferry passenger 
ferries. 

Local New Construction (Government) 
—The fleet of Government craft brought 
into use during the immediate post-war 
years consisted chiefly of war-time ves- 
sels built as expendable material and in 
some respects nct the most suitable craft 


for the duties on which they are em- 
ployed. 


Their continued deterioration 
mede them very expensive to maintain 
and Government has had necessarily to 
embark on a programme of new con- 
struction in order to provide essential 
services, 


Ship Repairs (Non-Government) — 


‘The amount cf repair work undertaken 


in local dockyards this year did not 
reach the very high level of the previous 
year and activity declined somewhat as 
the year progressed. Two repair jobs 
were cf especial interest on account of 
their magnitude. In one case a Victory 


“ship which had been declared a con- 


structive total loss after shipwreck was 
salvaged, brought to Hong Kong, com- 
pletely reconstructed and put back into 
service. In the other case a passenger 
and cargo vesscl was seriously damaged 
against a sea wall during a typhoon in 
Japan and an estimate of cost of repairs 
and time for completion was given by a 
Japanese odcckyard. The vessel was, 
however, brought to Hong Kong for re- 


“pair and, at considerably. less cost, was 


completely rehabilitated in about half the 
time estimated in Japan. 

Dangerous Goods Surveys—The move- 
mont cf case oils and other dangerous 
gcods in ocean-going shipping declined 
during the year and the number of sur- 
veys conducted was consequently less. 
in regard to har- 
bcur craft, however, were maintained 
at the same high level as in the previous 
year. 

Shoriage of Navigating and Engineer 
Officers—The acute shortage of certifi- 
cated mates and engineers, particularly 
the latter, still prevails and the number 
of permits to uncertificated seamen and 
these certificated but required to sail in 
a superior capacity, has increased in 
order to keep shipping moving. The 
problem cf"supply is world-wide, but 
the positicn in Heng Kong is particularly 
difficult for a variety of reasons, Condi- 
tions generally in the Far East have 
deteriorated during the year, and the 
hazards run in maintaining shipping 
services dcubtless have their effect in 
making the recruitment of qualified men 
more _ difficult. A system of special 
examinations for experienced men, de- 
signed to select the best personnel avail- 
able fcr acting appointments in particular 
ships, 
of the examination staff has accordingly 
increased. 

Steel and Other Supplies—The Colony’s 
and repair establishments 
which are very important to the Colony’s 
prosperity depend on supplies of steel 
of appropriate quality. Supply difficul- 


ties were experienced after the war, but. | 


a year ago the position had eased. Re- 
grettably, however, the year under 
review has seen a worsening of the posi- 
tion particularly in regard to average 
‘thicknesses. Every endeavour by this 


has been instituted and the work 


THE HONG KONG JOCKEY wets 
ELEVENTH RACE MEETING 
Saturday, 24th November, 1951 


There are 8 races. The First Bell will be rung at 1.30 p.m. and the First 
Race will be run at 2.00 p.m. 


Through Tickets (8 Races—$16.00) may be. obtained at the Compradore 
Office of the Treasurers, 1st Floor, Telephone House, also tickets for the Cash 
Sweep on the last race of the Meeting as well as the Special Cash Sweep on 
the ‘‘Pearce Memorial Cup’’ 1952. 


Through Tickets reserved for this Meeting but not paid for by 10.00 am. 
on Friday 23rd November, will be sold and the reservation cancelled for future 


meetings. 


To avoid congestion at the Club’s Office at Telephone House, non-members 


are requested to purchase their sweep tickets at the Club’s Branch 
Offices at:— 
5, D’ Aguilar Hong Kong 
382, Nathan Road, Kowloon. 
TOTALISATOR 


| Dividends will be paid on the winning and placed ponies so declared by 
the Stewards when the “All Clear’ is given. The “All Clear’ signal 
will ‘be indicated by a white light and/or a white sphere at the Totalisator 
Tower. BACKERS ARE ADVISED NOT TO DESTROY OR THROW 
AWAY THEIR TICKETS UNTIL AFTER THE “ALL CLEAR” SIGNAL 
HAS BEEN EXHIBITED. Attention is drawn to Rule 23 of the Totalisator 
Rules which reads as follows:— 


In no circumstances will any dividends be paid or refunds made inibian a ticket is produced. 
Payment will not be made on torn or disfigured tickets. 


MEMBERS’ BADGES AND ENCLOSURE 
Members and guests are reminded that they and their ladies MUST wear 
their badges prominently displayed throughout the Meeting. 
NO ONE WITHOUT A BADGE WILL BE ADMITTED TO THE 
MEMBERS’ ENCLOSURE. 


Badges admitting ladies not in possession of Brooches or neu t! ckets 
and gentlemen, non-members of the Club, to the Members’ Enclosure and 


Club Rooms at $10.00 including tax, for ladies or gentlemen are obtain- 


able through the Secretary at Telephone House, on the written or personal in- 


troduction of a member, such member to be responsible for all visitors intro- 


duced by him, and for payment of all chits, etc. 

Only a limited number of badges admitting to Members’ Enclosure will 
be on sale at the RACE COURSE. 

The Branch Offices and the Treasurers’ Compradore Office will close at 
11.00 a.m. and the Secretary’s Office at 11.45 a.m. The Treasurers’ Compradore 
Office and the Secretary’s Office are situated at lst Floor, Telephone House. 

A limited number of tiffins will be obtainable at the Club House provided 
they are ordered in advance from the No. 1 Boy (Tel. 27818). 

NO CHILDREN WILL BE ADMITTED TO THE CLUB’S PREMISES 
DURING THE MEETING. 


PUBLIC ENCLOSURE 


The price of admission to the Public Enclosure is $3.00 including tax for 
all persons including ladies, and is payable at the Gate. - 

BOOKMAKERS, TIC TAC MEN ETC., WILL NOT BE PERMITTED 
TO OPERATE WITHIN THE PRECINCTS OF THE HONGKONG 
JOCKEY CLUB DURING THE RACE MEETING. 

MEALS AND REFRESHMENTS WILL BE OBTAINABLE IN THE 
RESTAURANT IN THE PUBLIC ENCLOSURE. 


SERVANTS’ PASSES 


Servants’ passes will be issued to private box holders only, who are 
requested to distribute them with discrimination and to endorse their names 
on the passes. Holders of such passes are not permitted in the Members’ 


Enclosure except for passing through on their duties and must remain 


in their employers’ stands. 

Owing to the congestion in the Members’ Betting Hall and at Booths 
adjacent to Boxes in the Coffee Room, Box-holders and Members are requested 
to ensure that their servants make use only of the Public Betting Hall. Mili- 
tary Police will be posted at various points in the enclosur2 to ensure that 


this: manesan is adhered to. 
BY ORDER, 
H. Misa, Secretary. 
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HONGKONG. RAILWAY (owloon-Canton Rly.) 


Annual Report for 1950/51 


The financial results for the year ending 
March 1951 have once again provided a 


record flor this short line of 224 miles, 


but unfortunately it is a record which is 
likely to stand for some years to come 
if present trends are any criteria. Gross 
income was $10,336,796 and nett revenue 
$6,122,364, 

The year commenced well, with the 
637,634 passengers carried in the month 
of April exceeding by 128,177 the previous 
highest total in February 1950 for any 
one month, The above figure was again 
beaten during the month of February 
1951, the Chinese New Year holiday 
period, with 665,610, though it was of the 
nature of a “nunc dimittis” since the 
Chinese Government had pronounced that 


stringent new immigration and emigra-_ 


tion regulations would be brought into 
force on February 15. Many passengers 
who delayed their return to the Colony 
beyond a week were therefore caught 
and had to obtain two sureties before 
they could effect an exit from China. 

During the months of March and April 
1950, the adverse balance of passengers 
into the Colony over those leaving, had 
been steadily mounting until the disparity 
for one week in mid-April by rail alone 
had risen to 15,656, A similar state of 
affairs obtained on the Macao steamboats 
and certain ferries affecting the Chinese 
mainland, On May 1 1951, therefore, a 
system of control was introduced whereby 
outward bookings were limited to the 
number of arrivals on the previous day. 
All forms of transport including passen- 
ger-carrying junks were included in the 
arrangement. The success of the scheme 
lay in its essential simplicity since there 
was no discrimination, numbers and not 
personalities were the only consideration, 
Later, a certain discretion was exercised 
by the Police as to types, The measures 
are still in force. 

The arrangements described became 
the subject of a protest by the Chinese 
Government. It is of interest, therefore, 
to compare the effects of the stringent 


regulations introduced later by the 
Chinese Government itself, in February 
1951, on passenger travel by rail in 
April/June 1950 and in January/March 
1951, i.e., the months immediately before 
and after the respective controls had 
been introduced:— 


April 1950 Totals In & Out. 386,642 


June 1950—326,214. January 1951 Totals 


In-& Out, 354 896, March 1951—74,000. 


Railway activities declined by appro- . 


ximately 12,000 passengers and $10,000 
per day as a result of the Chinese mea- 
sures. Another effect of these travel 
restrictions has been the virtual extinction 


of the small travelling trader and the 
- greater economic strain imposed on the 
Chinese resident of the. Colony by the: 


inability of his relatives to move freely 


back and forth between the Colony and’ 
their villages in South China. 


With the 
introduction of a new timetable on June 
1, it became somewhat easier to deal 


with the hordes of passengers concentrated 


at the improvised border station Lowu, 
since the train schedules on the Chinese 


Section had become stabilized and an 


intensive passenger service on the British 
Section cleared those arriving from China 
rapidly when once on British Territory, 
Passengers for China were not so 
fortunate, 

Three meetings took place with. officials 


of the Chinese Section during the year. 


The first one was held at Shum Chun 
on April 9, 1950, and the other two were 
held at Canton on May 22 and 23, and 
November 9 and 11. Very full discussions 
took place concerning the running of 
passenger and goods trains, <A _ large 
measure of agreement was reached but 
certain vital differences could not be 
resolved, No finality was achieved at 
the close of the year. One major im- 
provement arising out of these meetings, 
however, was the working of all goods 
wagons. ‘through to Canton. Previously 
only cargo carried on Chinese Govern- 
ment account went through, the rest 
having to be transhipped at the border, 


department has been made to secure an 
improvement, for not only is general 
shipbuilding and ship-repairing activity 


jeopardized, but the urgent Government © 


programme of replacement building is 
already slowed down and it may well be 
found imposible to enter into new con- 
tracts next year. 


The American embargo on the export 
of certain materials to Hong Kong has 


ccnfronted owners of American engines 


with a shortage of necessary spare parts, 
and if the embargo is not relaxed a most 
serious situation in this regard will de- 
velop with very adverse effect on local 
vessels. 


Miscellaneous—On two occasions a 
surveycr has been flown to Japan to con- 
duct surveys, In the first case a British 
passenger vessel holding a Hong Kong 
Passenger and Safety Certificate was 
heavily damaged against a sea wall dur- 
ing a typhoon at Kobe and the owners 
requested the services of a surveyor in 
Japan in connexion with the repairs. 


In the second case a large Full Conven- 
tion passenger ship was docked in Japan 
for annual overhaul and at the request 
of the owners_a surveyor of this depart- 
ment was flown to Japan to make the 
inspection for renewal of certificate. 
Some difficulties occurred in the progress 
of the work and it would appear that 
ship repairing in Japan is not yet tho- 
roughly efficient although great effort is 
being made. 

The safety of the marine restaurant 
boats in use at Aberdeen has been the 
subject of investigation. There are six 
of these and each is an adaptation of an 
existing craft. Floatability and stability 
are the first considerations. 

The production of a design for a new 
125-foot fire-float for Government was 
completed during the year. The vessel 
is to have five engines, two of which can 
be used alternatively for propulsion or 
pumping, and the other three for pump- 
ing only, A contract to build was placed 
with a local company and the keel laid 
towards the end of the year. 


— 


The department is greatly indebted to 
the Thai Government and its Forestry 
Industry Organization for the provision 
of 22,727 Mai Yang sleepers and 3,322 
bridge and crossing timbers, 
their valuable assistance the 6-year re- 


railing programme could not have been. 


continued. There is good reason to hope 


that further supplies will be made avai- 


lable. | 
The austerity 2-8-0 locomotives have 


been found expensive to maintain and 
but for the fact that they were obtained. 


from War Office surplus at a book figure, 


such expenditure would have been a 


matter for greater concern, But apart 
from locomotive maintenance costs, the 
standing-in-steam time has unavoidably 


always been considerable on this short. 


line: hitherto it has been justified by a 
combination of local and through running, 
If there is to be no resumption of through 
running in future then consideration 
must need be given to the eventual. 
retirement of steam locomotives for local 
traffic and the adoption of either diesel- 
electric or diesel mechanical forms of 
traction. 

During a visit by the General Manager 
of the North Borneo Railway in March, 
it was found possible to assist him with 
some much-needed bridge material, old 
rails and fishplates. Prices were agreed 
on and the sum of $201,649 was duly 
received, but too late to be reflected in 
the current accounts, Further assistance 
is being afforded in the manufacture 
either’ in our shops or under our super- 
vision of urgently needed parts when 
procurement from the United Kingdom. 
would take too long, 

In December, at the request of the 
Police Department, which provided the 
necessary funds, the Railway Border 
Bridge was totally enclosed with steel 
plates in order to afford protection to 
foot passengers who were robbed by gangs. 
operating from Chinese Territory. The 
thieves climbed up on to the under-girders. 
of the bridge and slashed baggage with 
razor blades while others snatched wrist. 
watches and jewellery openly. On one 
occasion when the British Police endea- 
voured to stop them they »were pelted 
with stones, bottles and nightsoil. 


Transport—tTraffic revenue for the year 
amounting to $9,913,642 was once again 
a record for the railway being an increase 
of 37% over the previous year, The 
increase was due to the same reasons as 
in the previous year, namely, the partial 
blockade of the Pearl River and China 
coast by the Nationalists during the ear- 
lier part of he year, and difficulties. 
experienced by shipping companies in 
their negotiations with the Chinese Go-. 
vernment, In consequence, shipping acti- 
vities were restricted, and the railway 
became for the time being the principal 


means of! communication with Kwangtung: 


and areas further north. Considerable 
quantities of goods which normally would 
have been carried direct to and from 
Chinese ports were diverted to the Co- 
lony, and many passengers who normally 
travelled by ship were conveyed sd the: 
railway, 

Prior to October 15 1949, all British 
Section local trains terminated at the 
frontier station of Shum Chun in Chinese: 


Without. 
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Kowloon-Canton Rly. Passenger Traffic depart from Lowu within these times. 
1949/50 1950/51 * One up and one down train were worked - 
Pass. Up MRevenue Pass. Dn. Revenue Pass. Up Revenue Pass. Dn. Revenue later for New Territories residents and 
Terminal the last arrivals from over the frontier, 
a but it became evident early in the year 
Rawloon & ieee ° that the service would have to be in- 
Canton 332,796 $ 753,379 877,814 $ 878,483 — — _ — creased within the hours referred to by 
Sectional. | 7 7 a more intensive use of existing rolling 
Thro’ traffic. 147,649 224,549 93,771 163,677 stock, This was achieved by shortening 
Totat (foreign) 480,445 $ 977,928 471,585 $1,042,160 — — - -- the turn-round time between trains and 
| carrying out all cleaning and minor re- 
ee pairs while a train was standing in 
Bhes. ‘to Kowloon Station. Coaches were only 
& from taken out of service when major repairs 
Shum Chun 572,530 $ 450,548 465,028 $ 450,723 _ a coacg sg or matters affecting their safe running 
Bkgs. to & : | was obligatory, The time available was 
,679,472 $2,205,119 
ngs = 708,860 963,882 753,787 971,520 .1,749,123 $2,588,720 1,57 $2,2( not always sufficient for the work to be 
(other): 804,150 698,541 918,081 690,745 1,815,390 1,012,676 1,411,418 1,104,853 Completed efficiently, especially during 
peak periods when trains were very oOver- 
Total (local) 2,175,540 32, 107, 471 2,136,796 $2,112,988 3,064,513 $3,601,396 2,990,885 $3,302,972 crowded, and the turn-round time too 


Fotal passgrs. 
(thro’ and Local) 
Dn. — 2,608,381 


5,264,366 


4. 
-* a 


Territory, and all thisotaets trains operating 
between the Colony and the interior at 
either Kowloon or Canton, Passengeis 
holding ‘through tickets were included in 
the statistical returns under ‘the heading 
of Terminal or Sectional Through Traffic 
and passengers booked to Shum Chun, 
the border station, were accounted for 
as local passengers. From October 15 
1949, all British Section trains have ter- 
minated at Lowu, a former overnight 
locomotive depot, in British Territory, 
and all bookings “have been included in 
the figures for local passengers, It will 
therefore: be realized that although there 
was no through traffic during the year, 
it is estimated that over 95% of passengers 
using Lowu Station were travelling to 
and from China, 

There was a rise in local bookings 


(other) from 1,812,181 in 1949/50 to 2,726,- 


893 in 1950/51. The causes were the growth 
in population, picnic parties at weekends 
and the conveyance of Military personnel, 
There was also an increase of 156,266 
in passenger bookings to and from Sheung 
Shui, the close- proximity of this station 
to the : frontier making it a convenient 
collecting centre and base of operations 
for travelling traders. 

The very great increase in goods traffic 
was caused by the buying and selling of 
raw. materials in the Colony by the 
Chinese Government, and restricted ship- 


Up — 2,655,985 Revenue—$3,085,399 Up — 3,064,513 Revenue—$3,601,396 
— 3,155,148 Dn. — 2,990,885 “ss 


— 3,309,972 
$6,911,368 


$6,240,547 6,055,398 


quence, a large proportion of goods traffic 


by rail has been cargo to and from 


Shanghai and points further north which 
normally would have been conveyed by 
sea, 

Although there was no through invoiced 
traffic, practically all traffic booked to 
and from Lowu were either imports or 


exports from,China. 


There were certain alterations to the 
railway goods-handling contracts which 
resulted in the railway receiving an in- 
creased percentage of tne hanaling charges 
from contractors, Revenue trom this 
source amounted to $385,933 as against 
$95,868 the previous year, This was_an 
average of $1.U4 per ton of goods hanaled 
compared with $v.92 per ton for 1949/50, 
Revenue from the use of railway cranes 
amounted to $28,228, 


Operating—The year was difficult owing 
to the shortage of passenger rolling stock 
and the necessity of using Lowu as a 
terminal station, a function for which 
it was never intended, The difficulties 
were surmounted from an operational 
point of view, but passengers suffered 
great discomfort from overcrowding on 
trains, and the lack of shelter from sun 
and rain. 

The frontier was open only for passen- 
gers from 7,00 am, to 7.00 p.m. daily, 
and it was therefore necessary to work 


- goods being carried out there. 


ping round the China coast, In conse- passenger trains so as to arrive and 
: | Kowloon-Canton Rly. Traffic to & from Lowu 
1949/50 1950/51 
Tons Up Revenue Tons Dn. Revenue Tons Up Revenue TonsDn. Revenue 
Thro’ goods 
carried . . 8,825 $ 20,866 3,196 $ 23,074 
Local goods : 
carried 
invoiced to 
& from 
Shum Chun 5,358 $ 36,347 4,165 $ 35,025 a — — — 
Invoiced to & 
from Lowu 60,250 422,553 12,296 16,266 211,946 $1,432,484 107,915 $630,667 
Local invoices 
(other) 13,247 24,143 1,960 20,161 6,323 134,424 45,604 252,879 
| 78,855 $483,043 18,421 $131,452 218,269 $1,566,908 153,519 $883,546 
Total (Thro’ and Local) Up — 82,680 Revenue—$503,909 Up — 218,269 Revenue—$1,566,908 
Dn. — 21,617 — 164,526 Dn. — 153,519 » 883,546 
104,297 $658,485. 871,788 $2,450,454 


short for anything more than a cursory 
examination and cleansing to be carried 
out. It was, however, the best that could 
be done under the circumstances, and 
by these means, the average daily train 
service was increased from twenty to > 
thirty, 

The difficulty at Lowu was, as has 
been previously ttated, the absence of 
any facilities for dealing with passengers 
and goods traffic except in small quanti- 
ties. Since October 1949, it has become 
the British Section terminal and the 
transhipment point for all passengers 
entering or leaving the Colony by train, 
All goods traffic to and from China by 
rail passes through this point, consi- | 
derable shunting and rebooking of down 
The 
terrain in the area did not permit of 
any large scale extensions without heavy 
capital expenditure and this was out of 
the question in view of the uncertainty 
of the period during which the station 
would be a terminal point, It was there- 
fore necessary to make the best of the 
limited facilities available, and effect 
minor improvements where possible. A 
fence was erected round the area in 
April, This enabled all ticket checking 
and collection to be carried out there, 
and reduced the long delay to up trains 
at Sheung Shui which had previously 
been necessary owing to ticket collection. 
Train punctuality was thus improved and 
train turn-rounds speeded up, Minor . 
structural alterations were then made 
to old quarters which were used as a 
booking office; a refreshment shed was 
erected and small improvements were 
made to siding accommodation to increase 
the facilities for shunting and receipt 
of trains. Even so, it was impossikle to 
add to the siding accommodation to any 
extent, and shunting had to be carried 
out in a restricted space often with hun- 
dreds of passengers standing in queues 
across the tracks waiting to cross the > 
frontier into China, 

During the year, 3,328,595 passengers 
and 319,861 tons of goods were dealt with 
at this improvised station. Revenue col- 
lected amounted to $2,835,786, and on 
average, 30 trains a day were received 
and despatched, 

With tight turn-rounds, train punc- 
tuality was essential since on a congested 
single line such as this. small delays 
naturally affected several other trains. 
For the first few months after the suspen. 
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sion of through traffic, punctuality was 
bad brought about by the uncertainty 
of arrival of Chinese Section trains at the 
frontier owing to Nationalist bombing 
and the necessity of collecting all up 
tickets at Sheung Shui owing to absence 
of fencing at Lowu, The completion of 
the fencing at the end of April, however, 
coincided with a resumption of normal 


daylight services on the Chinese Section, 


and a new timetable was brought into 
operation on June 1. With the intro- 
duction of this timetable, train punctuali- 
ty was greatly improved by the elimi- 


nation of the long stop at Sheung Shui, 


a non-crossing station, and the speeding 
up of the service by the operation of 
express trains between Kowloon and 
the frontier for passengers destined for 
China, A surcharge of 20% was levied 
on passengers travelling on these trains 
and additional revenue accruing from 
this source amounted to $412,008. Another 
new timetable was introduced on October 
29, This was drawn up based on traffic 
experience of the previous four months, 
as the position had gradually changed 
through alterations to train schedules 
and new regulations introduced on the 
Chinese Section. Passenger services to 
and from Canton had settled down so 
that trains left the frontier during the 
morning and arrived through the after- 
noon. Trains were operated to connect 
as far as possible with these services, 
The average number of trains per day 
in this timetable was 32 with additional 


- trains at week-ends for picnickers etc. 
Three hundred and eighty-eight special . 


trains were run during the year for 
various purposes, many of them being 
at week-ends when traffic was heavy. 
On December 3 a festival at Shatin, 7 
miles from Kowloon, ,which attracted 
large crowds necessitated the running 
of 44 trains. It is.thought this is a record 
for any one day for the line, This number 
would probably have been exceeded but 
for an unfortunate engine derailment 
caused by misguided but enthusiastic 
efforts by train staff to speed up move- 
ments at this station. 

The most serious accident occurred on 
the morning of January 24 when the 
7.45 a.m, passenger train for Lowu entered 
the wrong track when passing Hung Hom 
Block Station. Considerable damage oc- 


curred to locomotives and railway pro-. 


perty, but fortunately there was no loss 
of life or serious injury, The accident 
was caused by a signalman omitting to 
set the points for the main line after 
having given “line clear”, A new signal 
box was in the course of! erection here 
when the year ended and when completed 
all points and signals at this busy locality 
will be interlocked—an arrangement 


_ which should prevent a similar type of 


accident occurring in future. 


SIN HUA Trust, Savings & 


Commercial Bank, Ltd. 
(Incorporated in China, 1914) 
Hongkong Branch: Marina House 
Tel: 32111, 31221—31222. 


The Police are deserving of the highest 
praise for* their co-operation and help 
especially at Lowu. This area attracted 
a large number of undesirables of all 


April 1, 


Kewloon-Canton Railway 


1950 to Mar. 31, 1951 


descriptions, many of the racketeers who — Operating Revenue .......... HK$10,366,796 .75 
had previously operated at Kowloon Operating Expenditure ...... 4,244,432 .92 
transferring their activities to Lowu where 
the possibility of gain was greater, The Profit on Operating ........ $ 6.122.363 .83 
Police had these people to contend with 3 
in addition to the ordinary immigration Total Passengers carried .... 6,055,898 
control, and the activities of the Yellow 
Ox gang—a collection of ruffians who Total Revenue $ 7,025,945 .80 
preyed continuously on the travelling Surplus for Year 1950/61 
public and went out of their way to (incl. $3,989,418.04 surplus 
embarrass the Police, from 1949/50) $ 8,989,285.12 
KOWLOON-CANTON RLY. — WORKING RESULTS 
Year | | Gross Operating Nett Operating 
Receipts Expenses Revenue 


KOWLOON-CANTON RAILWAY 
Operating Receipts. 


Heads 1948/49 

Passenger Service, : 

Goods Service, | 

Profit on Central Mechanical Works 56,327.87 
Auxiliary Operation 

Interchange of Rolling Stock ,........... 144,650.00 


* Includes $175,817.26 
Military rental written off. 


Operating Expenditure. 


Heads 1948/49 
Maintenance of Equipment .............. 821,550.63 
Maintenance of Way and Structures....... 653,260.10 


KOWLOON-CANTON RAILWAY 


Financial Results of Past Three Years 


List of Heads 1948/49 

Route Kilometrage—Operated 36 
kKailway Operating Expenditure $ 3,480,091 
Percentage of Kailway Operating Expenditure to Gross 

kercentage of Net Revenue to 

Gross Kailway Receipts per route kilometre operated wis $ 196,556 
Railway Operating Expenditure per route’ kilometre 

Passenger Receipts: 

Percentage of Passenger Receipt to Gross Railway Receipts 87.56 
Number of Passenger Journeys :— 

Goods Receipts :— 

Percentage of Goods Receipts to Gross Railway Receipts .. 4.38 
Tons of Goods Hauled ........... CE $ 80,097 
Revenue from other Sources :— 

48/49 49/50 50/51 

$141,617 $352,180 $118,705 

Haulage Receipts .... 2,525 23,570 — 

Incidentals .......... 165,210 66,245 118,903 

Advertising ...:..... 60,054 75,624 82,228 

Profit on Central Me- 

ehanical Works 56 328 18,392 17,539 
Interchange of Roll- | 
eres 144,650 24,849 570,384 

Percentage of Revenue from Other Sources to Gross Rail- 


1949/50 1950/51 
6,344,845.16- $ 7,025,945.80 
116,588.36 132,260.70 
658,436.05 2,450,454. 20 
102,618.95 420,761.18 
18,392.16 17,588.61 
852,179.97* 118,705.21 
141,869.14 201,131.05 
23,569.52 
24,849.50 
1949/50 1950/51 
365,127.62 $ . 435,982.17 
530,432.97 541,993.10 
1,176,973 .85 1,625,869. 44 
932,727.94 980,243.46 
549,637.09 660,344.75 
1949/50 1950/51 
36 36 
7,783,349 10,366,797 
3,554,900 4,244,433 
4,228,449 6,122,364 
45.67 40.94 
26,442,500 33,597,444 
15.99 18.22 
216,204 287,967 
98,747 117,901. 
4,392,786 7,158,207 
2,068,647 
6,461,433 7,158,207 
83.02 69.05 
4,312,400 6,055,398 
952,030 
5,264,430 6,055,398 
716,365 2,871,215 
44,690 
761,055 2,871,215 
9.78 27.70 
104,297 871,789 
560,860 887,375 
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HONGKONG INDUSTRIAL REPORT 
For October 1951 


Factory Registrations— Applications re- 
ceived by the H.K, Labour Dept. in Octo- 
ber 1951 for registration of factories and 
workshops totalled 49 (HK 9, Kowloon 
& New Territories 40); 19 registration 
certificates were cancelled (7 & 12); 3 
applications were refused (1 & 2); 6 illegal 
factories were found & closed down (2 
& 4); 25 registration ceftificates were 
issued (10 & 15). 

The following list shows the number 
of factories & workshops recorded & 
registered in October, giving the number 
of employees: 


M. F. Total 
3 Garments & Shirts ........ 44 28 72 
2 Weaving (Cotton) .......... 45 10 656 
1 Wares 21 25 46 
1 Marble Works <ccicccccecces 24 5 29 
1 Motor Body (Assembling) ..12 .. 12 
45 518 274 792 


| 


Six factories changed their names in 
October: 2 Printing, 1 Garage, 1 Weaving, 
1 Knitting and 1 Paper Box, Registered 
factories closed down numbered 15: 5 
Printing, 3 Knitting, and 1 each Plastics, 
Foundry, Light, Shirt, Perfumery, Hat, 


For the January-October period of 1951, 


326 applications for registration were 


received (95 in HK, 231 in K.& N.T.); 


168 registration certificates were cancelled - 


(55 & 113); 31 applications had been 
refused (12 & 19); 46 illegal factories were 
closed down (16 & 30); 249 registration 
certificates had been issued. 


As at the end of October, factories & 
workshops registered with the Dept. of 
Labour totalled 1325 (399 in HK, 926 in 
K, & N.T.); and 374 applications were 
under consideration (141 & 233). | 


Industrial Accidents — Industrial & occupa- 
tional injuries reported during October’ amounted 
to 56 (1 fatal) involving 56 persons;. of these 
36 occurred in registered factories & workshops 
(1 fatal). The injuries came under the following 
headings: machinery 10, all in registered fac- 
tories; transport 2, in reg. factories; explosions 
3, 1 in reg. factory; poisonous, hot or corrosive 
substances 2, both in reg. factories; falls of 
persons .9, 5 in reg. factories; stepping on or 
striking against objects 1, in reg. factory; falling 
objects 11 (1 fatal), 6 (1 fatal) in reg. factories; 
falls of ground 2, 1 in reg. factory; hand tools 
1; miscellaneous 15, 8 in reg. factories. 
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EASTERN ASIA NAVIGATION 


CO., LTD. 


NOTICE is hereby given that 
the Annual General Meeting of 
Shareholders will be held at the 
Registered Office of the Company, 
701/7 Edinburgh House, Hong 
Kong, on Wednesday, 12th Decem- 
ber, 1951, at 10.30 a.m. for the 
following purposes: 


1. To receive and consider the 
Directors’ Report and State- 
ment of Accounts for year 
ended 31st December, 1951. 
To declare a Dividend. 

To elect Directors. 

To appoint Auditors. 

To transact any other ordin- 
ary business of the Company. 


The Transfer Books of the Com- 
pany will be closed from the 28th 
‘November to 12th December, 1951, 
both days inclusive. 


By Order of the Board of Directors, 
WHEELOCK MARDEN & 


COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Secretaries & General 
Managers 


Hongkong, 8th Nov., 1951. 


. 


FAR EASTERN FINANCIAL & COMMERCIAL DEVELOPMENTS 


India’s Exchange Reserves and Quarterly 

Trade Figures 

India’s net surplus in the dollar pool 
increased to $54 million (£19,285,000) 
during the year ended June 30, 1951, from 
$39 million (£13,925,000) in the previous 
year. India’s sterling balances on August 
24, 1951 were Rs 8,307,600,000 (about £623 
million). 

The trade deficit for the period April- 
June 1951 was Rs 164.5 million, against 
a deficit of Rs 113.2 million for the same 
period in 1950. Exports of domestic pro- 
ducts were at an annual rate of Rs 7,885 
million, against Rs 5,920 million in the 
previous year, and re-exports were four 
times those of a year earlier. Imports 
were at an annual rate of Rs 8,640 million, 
against an annual total of Rs 6,079 mil- 
lion for 1950-51. The increased deficit is 
attributable mainly to resumption of land 
trade with Pakistan, During the April- 
June. period, imports from Pakistan, ex- 
cluding government food imports, totaled 
Rs 189.4 million, exports were Rs 42 mil- 
lion, and the deficit was Rs 147.4 million. 


Indian Liberalizaton of Cotton Imports 
Departing from previous restrictive 


regulations, the Government of India will 


freely license imports of U.S. cotton of 
inch staple and above, within an over- 
all import ceiling which has not yet been 


announced. Trading in such imported. 


cotton will be prohibited, while limited 


trading in cotton from soft currency areas 
will be permitted, 
Ceylon’s Sliding Export Duties 

The first sliding scale of export duties 
in Ceylon has been imposed on rubber, 
as of September 10, 1951, There are two 
schedules, one for scrap crepe and another 
for other descriptions based on the f.o.b. 
value of RMA No. 1. The rates for each 
pound of dry rubber content of No. 1 
sheet are as follows: 


Price Per Pound Export Duty 


(rupees) (Ceylon cents) 
Below 1.60 15 
1.60-2.10 15 . 40% of excess over Rs 1.60 
2.10-2.60 35 50% ” Re 3.30 . 
2.60-3.10. 60 1 60% ” a ” Rs 2.60 
Over3.10 90 70% ” Rs 3.10 


These duties are in addition to that of 
Rs 1.40 per 100 pounds levied under the 
Medical Want, the Rubber Research, and 
the Rubber Control Ordinances, The 
estimated f.o.b. value used in assessing 
taxes is to be the average price at the 
Colombo market during the last week 
but one immediately preceding plus the 
export duty plus 4 Ceylon cents. The 
estimated f.o.b. value of No. 1 sheet rub- 
ber during the week commencing Sep- 
tember 10, 1951 is Rs 2,30 per pound. The 
export duty of No. 1 sheet for the week 
is therefore 45 cents. After the new 
duties were announced, the price of rub- 
ber in the local market rose from Rs 1.75 
to Rs 1.92 per pound for No. 1 sheet. 


Technical Assistance for Burma | 

A contract has been concluded between 
the Government of the Union of Burma 
and an American engineering company 
to provide technical assistance in Burma 
for the next two years at a maximum 
cost of US$1.5 million. The dollar costs 
of the projects will be met by ECA, and 
the non-dollar costs by the Burmese 
Government. The contract provides that 
the American firm and its sub-contractors 
are to render economic, advisory, con- 
sultative, engineering, supervisory, and 


~ procurement services, to act as the techni- 


cal secretariat to the Burma Economic 
Council, and to assist the Council in pro- 
gramming and implementing its plans for 
an over-all development program. 

The United Nations has sent a specialist 
in cottage industries to Rangoon to work 
out a program for the development of 
the glass manufacture, textile printing, 


metal working, powerloom weaving, hosi- - 


ery, lacquerware, and pottery industries 
on a cottage and small scale basis, and 
for setting up a laboratory to make pos- 
sible the control of processes and to 
ensure standardization and uniformity of 
manufactured products, 
U.S.-Thailand Rubber Agreement 
Under an agreement signed on August 
17, 1951 by Thailand and the United 


States, the Thai Government assures the 
availability and allocation of 125,000 metric 


1951. ; 
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‘tons of! natural rubber of standard RMA 
grades for purchase by private U.S. in- 
terests and the U.S. Government. The 
‘United States in turn assures the purchase 
‘by private commercial interests and the 
Government of the stipulated quantity of 
rubber, Thailand’s rubber production 
was estimated at a little over 100,000 
‘metric tons in 1950. Production in the 
first half of 1951 was about 25 per cent 
greater than in the corresponding six 
months of 1950, and a further increase is 
expected in 1952. 


China’s Land Reform 


To the end of June 1951, the number of 
‘peasants affected by China’s land reform 
movement reached 285 million, or more 
than two thirds of the country’s rural 
population. The reform movement is 
scheduled to be completed in most of the 
‘remainder of the country by next winter 
and spring, During the past year, 10 


million’ hectares of farmland were "dis- | 


tributed to 80 million peasants in the 
newly liberated areas of! East China, 
‘Central South Chima, and the Northwest 
‘and Southwest administrative areas. It is 
estimated that this will save the peasants 
at least 7.5 million tons of grain annually 


from the amount formerly paid as rent 


to the landlords, 


In Central South China and East China, 
land has been distributed to about 60 per 
cent of the peasants, In the Southwest, 
more than 70 per cent of the population 
consisted of poor peasants and farm la- 
borers, and the landlord class held 60 
per cent of the total.arable land, which 
has now been distributed to the peasants. 


Overseas Remittances to Taiwan 


Chinese overseas remittances to Taiwan 
during first half of 1951 amounted to an 
equivalent of more than US$2.7 -million. 
After a steady gain each month from 
January through May, remittances in June 
dropped below the May figure, but they 
were still higher than those reported for 
April, 


Japanese Balance of Payments 


The trade account of Japan for the first 
half of 1951 showed a deficit of US$333 
million (imports US$987 million and ex- 
ports US$654 million), while non-trade 
transactions showed a surplus of US$323 
million. The over-all balance of pay- 
ments showed a deficit of $10 million. 


Among invisible receipts, the most im- 


portant item was “foreigners’ expenditures 
in Japan’, amounting to US$226 million. 


Of the exports 25 per cent went to the 
dollar area, 36 per cent to the open 
account area, and 39 per cent to the ster- 
ling area, Of the imports, 59 per cent 
were from the dollar area, 21 per cent 
from the open account area, and 20 per 
cent from the sterling area. Thus the 
share of total exports that went to the 
dollar area was well below the percentage 
(55) shipped to that area in the first half 
of 1950; and the share of imports received 
from that area was sharply above the 40 
per cent reported last year, More than 
half (51 per cent) of the exports con- 
sisted of textile manufactures, while 46 
per cent of the imports were textile raw 
materials. 


j.e. a new standard rate of 124%%. 
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FINANCIAL REPORTS . 


HONGKONG PUBLIC FINANCE 

For the current fiscal year (April 1, 
1951 to March 31, 1952) the Financial 
Secretary (now retired), in his usual 
pessimistic appraisal of conditions in 
Hongkong, estimated revenue at $247.8 
million, expenditure at $234.6 m., yield- 
ing a surplus of $13.2 m. To achieve 
this meagre surplus — meagre only con- 
sidering the buoyant state of public 
finance here in preceding fiscal years — 
the Financial Secretary proposed several 
tax-raising procedures among them the 
increase of the income tax (salaries, 
eonporations’ profits) from the previous 
standard: rate of 10% to 15%, eventually 
agreeing to an increase of only 2% :: 
that time informed business circles op- 
posed the new tax-raising proposals al- 
leging that the finances of the Colony 
were in excellent shape and did not 
require any further boosting. However 
it appears that other reasons tha: fiscal 
ones prompted the adoption of the 
various new tax-raising proposals. 


Now the results of the first four 
months of the current fiscal year are 
out. For April/July actual revenue 
totalled $106.6 m., expenditure $65.4 m. 
yielding a revenue balance of $41.2 m.— 


about $10 m. per average month. On 


the basis of the results of the first four 
months the picture of annual revenue 
and expenditure would appear like this: 
revenue $320 m., expenditure $196 m., a 
surplus of $124 m. 


Clearly there is no need for piling up 
year after year revenue balances. Be- 
sides it also tends to disprove many local 
allegations of a trade slump and de- 
creasing earnings. One hears these days 
cries for help or at least ‘understanding’ 
emanating from business quarters here 
but the published Government revenue 
balances are not helping to bear out 
arguments advanced in support of such 


At the beginning of the current fiscal 
year the revenue balance amounted to 
$193 m.; at the 31st July it stood at 
$234 m. ‘Today it may be assumed that 
the revenue balance is around $275 m. 


Hongkong has an insignificant public. 


debt. This is both in the modern world 
and in the Commonwealth a most un- 
usual matter.. If is said that the floata- 
tion of a new loan would be difficult, 
perhaps it would turn out to be a flop. 
If however a loan is made interesting 
for a largely oriental community of 
potential subscribers by introducing the 
lottery system the necessary funds could 
be obtained here. After all there is a 
vast amount of capital seeking invest- 
ment and this capital in addition to the 
legitimate investment funds could be 
attracted. However there is, consider- 
ing the buoyant revenue here, no need 
to float a loan. 


In 1948 Government announced the 


floating of a $150 m. loan (in 8 instal- 
ments of $50 m. each) but only one in- 
stalment of $50 m. was issued; subse- 
quently as revenue surpluses piled up 
and furthermore there accumulated very 
large trading ‘balances (obtained from 
Govt. in import-export business where 
it covered itself with glory as an astute 
trader) which had to be invested some- 
how, Govt decided to drop the question of 
a further issue of the proposed loan. 
What public works etc. were to be fin- 
anced from loan funds, it was found, 
could be financed from current revenue. 
So total expenditure for public works etc. 
as authorised under the loan (“Rehabili- 
tation Loan’’) amounted as at 31st July 


~ to $77 m. of which $50 m. came from the 


first instalment and $27 m. from Govt 
funds (revenue and trading surpluses). 
As Govt found that, in spite of the pes- 
simism of the former Financial Secre- 
tary, revenue continued high and that 
therefore more rehabilitation works and 
services could be financed from regular 


Nationalization of Indonesian Central 
Bank 


The Republic of Indonesia announced 
an offer to purchase shares in the Javas- 
che Bank (the Indonesian Central Bank), 
For purchases in Netherlands guilders, 
the price offered was 120 per cent of the 
nominal value of the shares; and for 
purchases in Indonesian rupiah, the price 
was, in certain cases, 360 per cent. The 
offer, which is valid to October 1, 1951, 
precedes the introduction to the Indo- 
nesian Parliament of a bill for nationali- 
zation of the Javasche Bank, 


Philippine Government Finance 


. Tax revenues ofi the Philippine Govern- 


ment in the fiscal year 1950-51 totaled 
P386.6 million (US$193. 3 million), ex- 
ceeding collections in 1949-50 by P1174 
million, The increase is attributed largely 
to the new foreign exchange tax, which 
netted the Government more than 37.6 
million, Another factor is the appreciable 


improvement in income-tax collections, 
resulting from the effectiveness of the 
new revenue act, which brought an in- 
crease in income tax receipts from P52.3 
million in fiscal 1949-50 to P81.4 million 
in fiscal 1950-51, 


Import controls on luxury and non- 
essential items caused a decline in excise 
tax collections on imported commodities 
from P48.3 million in 1949-50 to P23.4 
millicn in 1950-51, The large increase in 
the.excise tax on imported cigarettes and 
automobiles apparently could not offset 
the loss in revenue resulting from the 
severe import restrictions on such articles. 
However, revenue from excise taxes on 
domestic goods increased to approximately 
P68 million in 1950-51, from P25.5 million 
in the preceding year, reflecting in part 
the large collections from the local ci- 
garette industry which was able to ex- 
pand under the protection afforded by 
controls. 
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‘income, the-loan authorisation of $150 m: 
was reduced to $100 m. Thus another 
$23 m. remain to be expended on re- 
services from 


expended as at 31st July. balance $28 m. 


_ to be expended during this and the fol- 
lowing year). 


Government has undertaken to build 
more houses, to reclaim more land. etc. 
‘The record of achievement during the 
postwar years is most impressive, it 
Stands here in ferro-concrete for all to 
see and to admire. No other place in the 
Far East can vie with Hongkong as re- 
gards postwar building activity—both 
government and private. The question 
arises, however, with regard to govern- 


ment building and general improvement 
of public facilities, whether such haste 


was necessary seeing that the money 
had to come from the community, in 
direct and indirect taxes, just in these 
years of rehabilitation after the last war. 
The next generation will derive full 
benefits from public works financed by 


the present generation; and they will 


not have to carry more than a token 


burden in public debts. 


EXCHANGE SITUATION 
& STERLING FUTURE 
From Gunter Reimann, New York 


Internaticnal agencies, especially the 
Eurcpean Payments Union, which are 
supposed to organize a new international 
(or “European”) clearing system are 
failing. At. the same time, opportunities 
for the official or unofficial’ use of “idle” 
clearing funds and bilateral accounts 
derived from trade among’ European’ .and 
also Latin American countries are widen- 
ing. These funds are traded at a con- 


sideable discount. Thus devaluation of | 


European currencies will take place 
without any official) change: 

But British sterling. will: gain strength. 
for a short time; Yet, the underlying. 
weakness: of sterling, and: also of other 
European currencies will continue, In 
addition to’ a new dollar. shortage, a 
shortage of cther types of exchange is 
also: developing. as the result of un- 
balanced accounts among European coun- 
tries. 


Fear that’ the system of’ free payments 
among E.P.U. countries in Europe would’ 
encourage the flight of capital from-weak 
to. strong. B:P.U, currencies: is now. turn- 
ing; out to be fully justified. greater: 
ameunts of. flight capital’ are now shift- 
ing. within. Europe and'from Europe into. 
other. areas than. ever: before: since the: 
last: war. The balance: of payments 
among countries cannot.-be equal- 
ized. witheut: additional dollar support: 
which. will: net: be. sufficiently forth- 
coming: 

During: one single- (September), 
Britain’s: deficit in» EaP.U, reached: ret 
cord figure of $204 million: France’ is: 
getting. into..a_ similar. deficit position. 
The deficit in September. amounted ‘to’: 


million. The suxplus :couftries. in 


Belgium, Germany, Holland,: Italy, Swe* 
dén and: Switzerland. will” get: 
of if current’ trends’ continue: 


recovery: 


‘the unbalancing of clearing accounts in 


EP.U. cannot continue for any length 
of time. As a result E.P.U. countries 
will take unilateral steps to protect their 
own. position. This will mean new 


restrictions in some cases and additional 


free market facilities which make the 
inflow of fight capital easy in other 
cases. 


- Hedging against new devaluation will 
increase through the purchase of long- 
term commodity futures, also of gold and 
other valuables and dollar securities, It 
is unlikely that a new fixing of stable 
rates will take place through the medium 
of an international monetary organiza- 
tion and without a critical stage of un- 
settled transfer conditions and unstable 
rates. 

The rise of dollar prices will not be of 
great help to foreign countries during the 
next few months. Only a moderate rise 
of dollar inflation is to be expected. But 
the trend will again be upwards, Actual 
spending of authorized defense programs 
is now reaching higher levels than. be- 
fore. But the Government deficit during 
the first half of 1952 will be below the 
figures of the preceding 6 months. 


Dollar exchange will continue to be> 


strong while various foreign currencies 
are now entering a danger period, The 
net-inflow of gold into the U.S: amounted 
to $579 000; from June to October, 
1951. At the same time foreign Govern. 
ment: funds héld*in the U.S. have sharply 
declined: Private foreign funds have, 
however, entered: the US. with’ the ré- 


sult that their total holdings: did not 


follow the trend of official funds. . 
* * * 
After the Conservative election victory 
in Great Britain one can anticipate the 
following new developments: 


(1) Inflationary: trends in Great Bri- 
tain. will be moderate, but will not be 
completely stopped.. "Some commodity 
markets will be reopened because of the 
resumption. of private instead of govern- 


ment bulk purchases. Expenses for 
armaments will increase. But income 
taxes will not be raised. 


(2) The official rate for sterling will 
not be changed for the time being. Con- 
trols against flight of capital will be 
tightened. But a fluctuating: rate may 


be introduced in the near future. When > 


it happens sterling will be indirectly 


devalued. 
@) 
and. geld reserves held by British au- 
thcrities will. continue, but below. the 
level of the third quarter. “Free” rates 


for British pounds will remain depressed, 


also, for , transferable. account sterling. 
Rates for futures, however, will recover. 
to. some extent. We do not expect the 
of the rate for 
sterling, 

(4). 
support. of the British .pound, especially 


through: extensive’ dollar. contracts: (also. 


for armaments), and* support 


for sterling. 
deliar expgrts Britain will. be’ 


ported. Washington may also offer new 


The decline. of foreign exchange 


security 


Washington: will be: asked: for new: 


ities. The latter’ det 
mand will probably. not’ be granted but’ 


support for sterling as the price to be 
paid for American compromise proposals 
concerning British interests in Iran. 

(5) British merchant firms and private 
bankers will be able to participate in 
international commercial and three 
corner transactions to a greater extent 
than heretofore, even in cases of tran- 
shipments. 


Cpportunities for the use - of “cheap” 
foreign exchange and also for dollar 
trade through transhipments continue to 
widen. Transferable Account Sterling 
will probably remain below the 10% 
margin at which point transhipments 
become profitable for most commodity 
transactions (current margin about 14%). 
Other kinds of foreign exchange, includ- 
ing clearing exchange, are also drawn 
into the international net of tranship. 
ments. A dual standard of rates of ex- 
change for trade with many countries. is 
again developing. Traders who have 
connections in order to make use 
of _ such opportunities will have 
an advantage over those who 
follow “business as. usual’ practices. 
Uneconomic routing of shipments again. 
becomes profitable for individual traders. 
Some countries are resisting the new 
trend. “Australian wool exports, for in- 


' stance, cannot be shipped to TA £ coun- 
tries unless the importer presents a cer- 


tificate of domestic consumption. There- 
fore published reports about extensive 
transhipments of wool to Europe are 
misleading. But “private initiative’ is 
finding loopholes where such difficulties 
areé overcome. 


GOLD STATEMENT OF LMF. 


The. Executive Board of the International 
Monetary Fund published the following state- 
ment on September 28: 


In June 1947, the Fund issued a statement 
recommending to its members that they take 
effective action to prevent external transactions 
in gold at premium prices, because such trans- 
actions tend to undermine exchange stability 
and to impair monetary reserves. From time 
to time the Fund has reviewed its recommenda- 
tions. and the effectiveness of the action taken 
by its members. 


Despite the improvement in the payments posi- 
tions of many members, sound gold and ex- 
change policy of members continues to requiré 
that, to the maximum extent practicable, goaid 
should be held in official reserves rather than 
zo into private hoards. It is only as gold is 
held in official reserves that it can be used by 
the monetary authorities to maintain exchange 
rates‘ and meet balance of payments needs. 


However, the Flund’s continuous study of the 


‘situation in gold producing and consuming coun- 


tries shows that their positions vary so_ widely 
as to make it impracticable to expect all mem- 
bers to take uniform measures in order to achieve 
the: objectives of the prenium gold statement: 
Accordingly, .while the Fund reaffirms its. belief 
in the economic principles. involved and urges. 
the members to support them, the Fund leaves 
to its: members the practical operating dezisions- 
Mr. Rooth, the Managing Director, recalled, 
the background of the origina] statement on 
premium gold transactions. In June 1947, the 
initial par values of Fund members had only 


_ been. recently agreed and were not yet tested. 


under postwar conditions. Total dollar receipts 
from exports to -the United States were running 
at a rate of about $5.5 billion a year. Mone" 

tary reserves outside the United States were 
declining rapidly.. The payments difficulties that 
led to:. the Marshail plan were already visible. - 
In these circumstances the Fund’s statement 


helped to foeus-the attention of members on the 


dangers of an unrestricted flow of gold into 
hoards and was useful in limiting the supply of 
gold to premium markets. As world 
conditions impreved. in late 1949 and 1950, the 


flow of gold into hoards tended to subside. 
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Since the ovtbreak of the Koreati war, however, 
it has again become larger. 


Mr. Rooth pointed out. that, in studying pre- 
mium sales of gold and the ‘drain on reserves 
caused by the absorption of gold into private 
hoards, the Fund has found that, 
materially the volume of gold transactions at 
premium prices, many members would have to 
institute much more rigorous controls than now. 
Moreover, the positions of different countries 
vary so widely that it would be impracticable 
to expect all members to take uniform measures 
to make the 1947 gold statement effective. The 
new statement, therefore, affirms the Fund’s 
be'ief that to the maximum extent practicable 
gold should be held in official reserves rather 
than go into private hoards. The Fund urges 
its members to support this view. It is left 
to members, however, to decide the practical 
operating measures that they will take. Each 
member will be the judge of just how and to 
what extent it will implement this statement. 


With the new statement, members are not bound 
to any particular procedure for handling their 
external transactions in gold. They are not 
limited to the sale of any specific amount of 
gold or to any particular proportion of their 
newly-mined production. Probably gold will 
now be sold by some countries that did not 
engage in such operations before. Other coun- 
tries may continue to sell the same amounts 
that they did before. And some countries may 


even reduce the amounts they had previously 


been selling. 


Mr. Rooth concluded with two observations 
on the Fund’s experience with the gold state- 
ment of 1947: First, controls as such can have 
only a limited effect unless ,they are reinforced 
by appropriate economic policies. In a. period 
of acute difficulty, the imposition of strong con- 
trols to prevent premium gold transactions can 
be justified. But as time goes on and means 
of evasion and avoidance are devised, the con- 
trols gradually lose their effectiveness. When 
this happens, the controls cannot be made to 
work by asking countries to impose more and 

more onerous restrictions. 


Second, the only dependable way for getting 
rid of premium gold markets and private hoard- 
ing of gold is to create the economic conditions 
under which the private demand for gold will 
become negligible. In some countries, where 
gold is hoarded as a matter of tradition, the 
deve'opment of strong banks and sound finan- 
cial institutions will encourage people to hold 


more of their savings in banks or securities or — 


invest them in productive enterprises. In every 


country, the best way to reduce the demand for | 


gold for private hoards is to follow budget and 
credit’ policies that will give people confidence 
in their currency. Nobody can have a good 
reason for hoarding gold or paying a premium 
for gold in a covntrv’ in which the currency 
Te remain stable in internal and external 
value. 


HONGKONG 
MAFKETS 


Review for the week November 540: — 


‘GOLD: Highest & lowest rates for .945 
fine gold $332—325-7/8. In Macao and Can- 


EXCHANGE & GOLD 


ton .99 fine tael. bars quoted resp, $344. 


3/8—3384 and $340—337. It is the Macao 
quotaticn which is taken as basis for 
calculation, The local .945 fine tael price 
is of no interest for traders; the fictitious 
forward market plays however in these 
‘bars which are ene — as “not 
bullicn”’. 


Local dzy-to-day and low 
were as follows:— $327-5/8—325-7/8; 328- 


5/8—327-5/8&: 328—326}; 327-5 /8—326-3/8: 
328-7 /8—3274:. 332—329. Week’s opening 
326}, cClesing 331-7/8. 


Cressrates US$41.62—41 96. Itaport con- 


tracts. cif Macao quoted 41,48—41.76 but 
only 9600 czs were concluded at 41.50. 


Fluctuations here followed _ closely 
world prices and local TT New York, 
Heavy demand from Singapore and Bang- 


to reduce’ 


as TT New York rules firm. 
stimulation of news and rumors can | 


kok boosted the price additionally. 
markets. supplied from Hongkong, via 
Macao to be sure, prices rule now 10% 
higher thus giving traders and transport 
outfits sufficient incentive to ‘deliver the 
goods’. In spite of the moderation of 
IMF policy the gold control in various 
Fiar Eastern countries has not changed; 
the consumers hoped to benefit from 
cheaper world market prices but there 
are powerful interests in certain Far 
Eastern countries who prevent adjust- 
ment of gold import-export policy in 
their respective countries as they benefit 
from the illicit bullion trade, It must 
be understood -that the controls and em- 
bargoes have not had any effect on the 
bullion trade—precious cargo moves just 
as well only prices are higher and 
‘earnings’, like in Macao, are in the 
aggregate enormous. 


Speculators were tired of a market 
which lacked interest and where fluctu- 
ations seemed to be hardly noticeable. 


Change-over interest in the - forward 


market totalled for the week, per 10 


taels, $ 29. Tradings totalled 200,400 taels 
or a daily, average of 33,400. Positions 
taken figured at 93,500 taels per average 
day. Swatow and Shanghai groups were 
overbought while other groups and im- 
porters. were oversold, Cash bar turn- 
over: 32,790 taels of which 7790 officially 
listed and 25,000 privately arranged. Ex- 
porters shipped a total of 19,600 taels, 
equally divided, to Singapore and Bang- 
kok; they paid differences (premium) of 
$18.30—17.70 and  $15.10—14.80 for resp. 
local .99 fine and Macao minted .99 fine bars 
(per tael). As has been stated before 
the local variety of .945 fine bars have 
become completely extinct in Far Eastern 
markets; they never were liked anyway, 
Imports totalled 21,500 taels, mainly from 
Macao and a trickle from China and 


Taiwan. Arrivals in Macao, all from 


Europe, totalled over 30,000 ozs. 


Gold coins: Double Eagles of .89 fine 
tael quoted $350 while sovereigns of .21 
tael each quoted $88 per coin. There was 
more business in these coins and in the 
coming months a larger turnover is ex- 
pected. Outport demand esp. for sover- 
eigns is on increase, 


World prices are now around 384 and. 


there is no prospect for an improvement. 
The IMF policy of permitting sale of 


_ newly mined gold at market prices has 


had the effect of depressing quotations 
everywhere. Local rates are in line with 
overseas free markets plus transport, in- 
surance fees, brokers’ commissions, Macao 


import duty’ and the ‘monopoly’ of Macao 3 
which exacts a heavy price for the licence 


to get the gold into the Portuguese 
colony, Far Eastern market prices are 


still higher than HK—by the transport 


and miscellaneous ‘squeeze’ charges. Local 
trend is expected to remain unchanged 
Only under 


some advance’ be expected. 


US$ ‘Highest & lowest. rates per Us 
notes. $6863—6794, DD 687—680, TI 690— 
6823. Day- to-day TT: rates: .6854—684; 
6863 — 6854; 6864 — 683}; 6833 — 6823; 
6853—683; 690—686. Sales: TT US$1,540,- 
000, DD 750,000, notes 830,000. 


In - 


Changes in the rate hardly occur thus: 
discouraging speculation Genuine de- 
mand and supply forces are at work. 
Sterling weakness is still discussed. and 
will be discussed for a long time. London 
issued alarming reports on situation of’ 
UK but these had no effect on market; 
but there is always a nervous feeling 
about a in its relation to other 
currencies, Holdings in sterling are not 
encouraged by such a situation, Bangkok: 
has continued to be a good seller of TT 
New York. Without this source the local. 
price would have advanced to probably 
around or over 700. DD was on offer 
from Manila and notes were locally dis-. 
gorged as hoarders were satisfied with. 
taking profits now when further rise. 
in US$ rate -seemed not likely, 


Overseas remittances were still further- 
down; the Chinese abroad, if they can 


manage to get visas, prefer to move their 


families to the new countries, and the 
families like it very much—in spite of the: 
‘happiness’ which is theirs by the grace 
of the glorious leader of “all nationalities. 
of the-people’s China”. Reports of com- 


munist threats to dependents of overseas. | 


Chinese, namely to compel them to send. 
more exchange home, proved well-found--. 
ed. In spite of this typically communist 
terroristic procedure the decline in re-. 
mittances . from abroad continued. 
Peking’s empty larder will not be filled 
from family remittances made by “its: 
sons and daughters” living abroad, in 
the midst of the ‘“diabolic imperialist. 
exploiters’, 


SILVER: Rates per tael $6.36—6.33, 
per dollar coin 4.05—4.04, per 20 cent coins 
3.14—3.13. Sales. 6000 taels, 12,000 dollar 
and 500-small coins. Market remained in 
the doldrums. Some smuggling of silver 
from China continues and Macao reports. 
more extensive arrivals of the metal 
(mainly in coins). 


BANKNOTES & DD: Rates in HK$ 


for DD Singapore 1.86—1.85, Bangkok .305— | 


303; Manila 2.28-2.24, and sales totalled 
resp, Mal.$ 13 million, baht, 165,000: 
pesos. Rates steady, business on upgrade. 
Esp, Manila was active and offerings were. 
not easily absorbed. Some capital flight 


in Manila is again noticeable; it had sub- 


sided in recent months but political con- 
ditions, as spotlighted in civic insecuri- 
ty in Luzon, have eeesis climate for 
capital export. 


Note rates in HK$ per one currency: 
unit: London 15.62—15.61. Australia 12.60— 
12.58, New Zealand 14, Egypt 13.30, South 
Africa 15.70—15.60, Inida 1.175—1.157. Cey-' 
lon 1, Malaya 1 818—1. 81, Canada 6.42— 
6.38, Manila 2.30—2:.26, Saigon .1385—1355, 
Bangkok 30—.2965, Jakarta .38—. 375, 
Macao 1.18—1.17. Market was active in 
certain counters. Peso notes arrived in 
larger batches. Malayan currency is also 
strongly on offer. 
been arriving in larger’ amounts—for 
payment of some gold exports made from. 


| here via Singapore. 


‘CHINESE EXCHANGE: Taiwan rates 
quoted $.2750-—2675 per 10,000 yuan, sales. 
were 5 million of that curreney. Gold 
and US$ exchange with Taipeh quoted 
resp. and 98. with sales up. 


Indian rupees have 
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Taiwan currency was well maintained; . 
‘the financial management of that island 
is in good hands, and the US. is assisting 


with advice and. funds. As long as the 
people there have no fears about com- 
munist aggression, that is to say as long 
as the US will. protect Taiwan from 
‘liberation’—a matter which is essential 


for maintenance of peace in all Asia—the > 


currency of Taiwan can be regarded as 
safe and secure, It would be a tragedy 
if, after a settlement in Korea had been 
reached, the position of Taiwan would 
become difficult on account of US with- 
drawal. However, there appedrs no 
ground for suspicion for such a move by 


the US and in this policy of Washington 


all freedom-loving people concur. 
People’s Bank of China currency went 


-down and down on the local free market, 


and black markets in Canton, Shanghai, 
Tientsin were active. The yuan of Peking 


is looked at with growing suspicion, 


Local money changers gradually refuse 
to buy this scrip. Rates were as follows, 
per million PB yuan; notes $171—157, DD 
Canton 193—18&, DD Amoy 206—203. Sales: 
90m. PB yuan in notes, 140m. DD Amoy, 
250 m, DD Canton. Exchange with Can- 
ton in HK$, 91—90, sales $18,000. Gold 
exchange with Shanghai 84—844. US$ 
exchange with Shanghai 83—84, per 100 
in Shanghai. 
US$, quoted HK$ 6.15—6.12 per one US$. 


Sales were larger. 


HONGKONG EXCHANGE & GOLD 
MARKET 


Review for the week November 12-17:— 


GOLD:— Highest & lowest .945 fine 
quctations $ 334-7/8—330-1/8. Day-to-day 
rates, high and low: $333-5/8—331}; 334- 
7/8—3334; 334-1/8—3313; 334-5/8—331}; 
332—230-1/8. 
days as Monday was holiday). Week’s 
opening 3313, closing 330}, Macao and 
Canton .99 fine tael prices resp, $3471— 
343-3/8 and $ 345—342. Crosses US$ 42.18— 
41.85; Macao contracts for 51,200 ozs 
were concluded at 42.07—41.80, cif. 


Prices ruled steady as world prices 
advanced. Imminent cease-fire in Korea 
dampened bulls’ hopes however, Outlook 
for price decline appears favorable as 
stock here increased, money market grows 


‘tighter and arrivals in Macao for very 


near future estimated at over 150,000 
ozs. World market prices may also weaken 
and thus stimulate local bears. 


Change-over interest per 10 taels 
totaled $ .66, in favor of sellers. Increase 
of local stock was seen from the above 
figure. Tradings totaled 148,000 taels or 
an average of 29,600 taels per day. Posi- 
tions averaged 92 900 per day. Swatow 
group and exporters were overbought, 
all other groups and importers oversold. 


Cash bars turned over totaled 33,970 taels 


of which 12,970 officially listed and 21,000 
privately arranged. Exporters shipped 
16,000 taels to Bangkok and 12,000 taels 
to Singapore as well as 1000 to Indochina. 
These heavy exports supported price 
last week. Further exports, on-last week’s 
scale are expécted <s demand” esp. in 
Malaya is strong. Recent developments 
in Malaya which costya lot .of British 
“face’ have had something. to do with 


Exchange with Amoy in. 


(There were only 5 trading. 


FAR EASTERN ECONOMIC REVIEW 


this stepped-up demand in Singapore. 
Premia for export bars of .99 fine ranged 
from. $193—18.10 and $15.40—15.10 for 
resp, local and Macao fine bars. Imports 
were mainly from Macao exceeding 28,000 
taels; some arrivals from Manila and 
Taiwan added to local treasure stock. 
Macao arrivals exceeded 30,000 ozs. 


US$:— Highest & lowest prices for US 
notes $ 687—683, DD 688—684, TT 691—687, 
Day-to-day TT rates for 5 days trading’ 
week: $690—687; 691—689; 6904—688}; 
691—689: 689—688. Market was active 
but rates were. practically unchanged. 
Sales: TT US$ 1,200,000, DD 620,000, notes 
675,000. The undertone was steady 
throughout the weekly session, Offerings 
from Bangkok and Manila were well 
met by demands from gold importers 
and merchants generally. Decline of 
sterling in New York tended to pull 
local rate down but lower gold markets 
counteracted this. Outlook for US$ rate 
depends on sterling in free markets, there 
being no significant local influences. 


SILVER:— Price per .99 fine tael 
$6.35—6.34, per dollar coin 4.05—4.04, per 
small coins 3.13—3.12. Sales: 3000 taels, 
12,000 coins of one dollar, 15,000 coins 
of 20c. Market was very quiet and quota. 
tions were stagnant. 


BANKNOTES & DD:— DD rates for 
Malayan, Siamese and Philippine cur- 
rencies were resp. $1.86—1.85, .302—.30, 
and 2.22—2.20. Sales: Mal.$ 1} million, 
3m. baht, 90,000 pesos. 


Note rates in HK$:— London 15.85— 
15.62, Australia 12.58—12.40, New Zealand 
14 ee 90, Egypt 13.30—13. 20, South Africa 
15.60—15.50, India 1.1725—1.165, Ceylon 
1,01—1, Malaya 1.818—1.816, ‘Canada 6.41— 
6.38, Macao 1. 18—1.17, Manila 2.27—2. 25, 
Saigon 137—.1345, Barigkok .2965—. 295, 


Jakarta. .39—.885. 


CHINESE EXCHANGES:—Taiwan yuan 
rates per 10,000 were $2600—2500, sales 
TY 1% million. Gold and US$ exchange 
with Taipeh quoted resp. 993—99 and 98. 
People’s Bank yuan was depressed and 
weak. Rates per one million of Peking’s 
money in HK$:— notes $170—150, DD 
Canton 203—195, DD Amoy 206—205. Sales 
resp. PBY 50 million, 220 m., 150 m. Canton 
exchange in HK$ quoted 91—90 and sales 
tctaled $ 5000 only. Gold and US$ ex- 
change with Shanghai quoted resp. 844— 
84 and. 84—833. 


Black market rates in China were 
discounting official rates by 25%. Peking’s 
treasury was meeting with growing diffi- 


- culties. War in Korea proved boomerang 


for communists; now they are losing ‘face’ 
at home and abroad, their eagerness to 
conclude the mess they have started 
proves it. Continuing war in Korea may 
bring the financial house down—after all 
only a house of cards. Perhaps, peace 
in Korea may be less desirable than it 


-appears—or it may: lead’ to a_ reconsi- 


deration of the ‘leaning to one side’ 
policy of Mao Tse-tung., At any. rate, 
confidence in the PBY has 
many business circles in China and the 
value of the US currency is once again, on 
black markets, reasserted. 


waned in 


HONGKONG SHARE MARKET 


Prices were showing some sign of weakening 
but the undertone was more firm towards the 
close of ‘the week. Activity remains strong. 
The market has more or less come to a resting 
period after the gains made in recent months. 


A further rise in prices, all over the board, 
can only be expected if general conditions im- 
prove, that means if and when the war in 
Korea is actually brought to an end and peace 
is restored in that country, and Peking is ad- 
mitted to a seat in the UN. Local business for 
its advance depends on trade relations with 
China and these can only improve if political 
tension subsides. 


Quotations of last week (closing, wnat were 
as follows:— 


H.K. GOVT. LOANS 


;, & 1940) 94 
BANKS 
INSURANCES 
SHIPPING 
DOCKS, WHARVES, GODOWNS, ETC. 
North Point Wharves .............. 6.90 
China Providents ........ grits 14 
MINING 
LANDS, HOTELS & BLDGS. ? 
PUBLIC UTILITIES 
INDUSTRIALS 
| STORES &c. 
Kwong Sang Hong 103 
MISCELLANEOUS 
China Entertainments ..... 16 
COTTONS 
RUBBER COMPANIES. 
Consolidated Rubber ........-... 5.15 
Ghanghai Kedah 9.90 
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SINGAPORE SHARE MARKET 


Repercussions from Mr. Butler’s Draconian 
remedies for dealing with the Socialistic after- 
math caused Malayan markets to weaken slightly 
and this was further. contributed to by the. in- 
timation that the Singapore Government intend- 
ed to increase taxation. Volume was somewhat 
less than in recent weeks but bargain hunters 
were always alert to take advantage of any cut 
in prices. | 

Singapore investors and industrialists are per- 
turbed by the proposed rise in Income Tax. The 
Financial Secretary does not seek to justify these 
fresh demands on constructive financial 
grounds but says that the money may be needed 
two years hence and he intends to get it while 
the going is good. Nor does he conceal the fact 
that more taxation than needed has been levied 
in recent years and the resultant surplus remitted 
out of the Colony and invested .in gilt edged 
securities, presumably in London. These securi- 
ties must now show a sharp capital loss but even 
so it is proposed to invest the new exactions in 
like ‘manner. 


This selfish policy has nothing to commend it 
to the Singapore public. It will deter overseas 
investors from taking a hand in new industries 
and will take from risk takers, already doing 
business here, funds which they are competent 
to venture atresh in local enterprises. Thus the 
Singapore Government gives lip service to the 
encouragement of new industries and at the same 
time practises a fiscal policy which deters capi- 
talists. 


When Britain was at the zenith of her trading 
might Mr. 
fructify in the pockets of the people.’’ -The best 
interests of the Colony will be served by follow- 
ing this dictum rather than the craven policy 
of buying our talents in gilt edged stocks while 
Singapore cries out for Capital for industrial 
expansion. 

The arrival of the, American Tin mission had 
no effect on markets neither had the announce- 
ment from Washington that stockpiling on Tin 


was being. suspended. Nor did the Tin share. 


market place much credence on reports from a 
leftist source in London regarding a long term 
agreement to supply the United States with Tin 
and Rubber at below current rates. Such an 
agreement it was alleged would provide coliuteral 
for a new Dollar Loan. Informed circles in 
Singapore are confident that the Tin Mission will 
find nothing in Malaya to support the ‘goug- 
ing’ charges. and that before long American bids 
will again be made in the Singapore Tin Market. 

Industrials in general are down, an exception 
was Uniteer Ords., which closed on Friday with 
buyers at $15.25. Uniteer shareholders sat up 
and took note when they read of a scheme of 
arrangement involving Preference and Ordinary 
shareholders which their Directors had pleasure 
in approving. Last March the Chairman told 
shareholders that important developments were 
anticipated concerning payment of war damage 
compensation in respect of Uniteers 62% interest 
in the Bangkok Dock Company Limited. Share- 
holders also remember that in 1937 the ordinary 


shares were written down from $10 to $5. With | 


keen interest the market awaits the proposals. 
In Tins Kuchai rose to 3.92% on the large 
October output while Rawang Concessions were 
taken to 42/- when a 5/- dividend was declared. 
Sterling Tins deriving strength from the many 
good dividend announcements held their own 
against an otherwise weakening London market. 


Rubbers, when inclined to weaken with the 
commodity, met fresh support from operators 
who were impressed by sales of estates by Teluk 
Anson and Utan Simpan which carried these 
stocks to 2.42% and 1.60 respectively. 

Local Loans continued steadily quiet and were 
not affected by the restoration of short term 
money control to the Bank of England and the 
raising of the interest rate by that institution. 

Business done. Srd to 9th November. 


Industrials. Fraser & Neave Ord. $4.25 to 


to $6.60 to $6.50, 


Gladstone thundered the money 
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$4.20, Pref. $6.60, Gammon $2.80 to $2.70, 
Hammer $41.00, Hongkong Bank (Colonial) $860 
and $855, Malayan Breweries $5.45, Malayan Col- 
lieries $2.17%, McAlister $41.00 Rafflés Hotel 
$3.40, Robinson Ord. $3.90, Singapore Cold Stor- 
age $5.65, Straits Times $4.20, Straits Trading 
$23.25 to $23.00, Straits Steamship $23.50 to 
$23.25 to $23.00, Union Insurance $407% to 
$415, United Engineers $15.00 to $15.25, Henry 
Waugh $2.75. 

Tins. Ayer Weng $1.12%, Hong Fatt $1.26 
to $1.331%4 to $1.321%4, Jelebu $1.36% to $1.35, 
Kesang $1.15, Klang River $2.18%,  Kuchai 
$3.7714 to $3.9214, Lingui $2.45, Petaling $6.35 

Rantau $3.2714, Taiping 
$2.0714 to $2.02%. 

Austral Amalgamated 13/414, to 13/9, Kampong 
Lanjut 34/- & 33/6, Katu 18/-, Kuala Kampar 
41/- to 41/6 Ex Div., Larut 14/- to 14/4%, 
Pungah 25/- to 25/3, Rawang Concession 42/- 
o.d., Rawang Tinfields 8/9 to 9/41%4, Takuapa 
25/8, Tongkch Harbour 14/7%4.. 

. Ampat 6/6, London Tin 6/6. 


Rubbers. Anglo-Dutch. of Java 9/6, Ayer 
Molek $2.30, Ayer Hitam $1.17% and $1.22%, 
Ayer Panas $1:80, Bassett .91 cents, Batu Lin- 
tang $2.25 to $2.27%, Benta $1.57% to $1.60, 
Broga 92 cents, Brunei United $1.85, Changkat 
Serdang $1.77% to $1.80, Glenealy $1.90, Kuala 
Sidim- $2.371%4, Nyalas $1.70, Pajam $1.82%4 to 
$1.9214, Riverview 6/4% to 6/1%, Teluk Anson 
$2.00 to $2.42%, Tapah $2.80, to $2.8214; Temer- 
loh $1.27% to $1.8214, Ulu Benut 69 cents, Utan 
Simpan $1.60. 

Oil. British Borneo Petroleum 50/-. 
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Australian. City Electric (Brisbane) 23/9,. 
Mount Lyell 25/6 to 25/8, Samuel Allen 31/10,. 
Toowoomba, Mectric 23/-, all Australian, 


Company Reports 


Raub Australian Gold Mining Company Limited” 


‘increased, its gold output in the year 31.3.51 but 


the mine is not yet fully restored to its pre-war 
productivity. Profit after debiting’ interest on 
Rehabilitation Loan, Development costs and de-- 
preciation is shown at .A£4,606 (2.3%). The. 
expense of security measures coupled with short-- 
age of labour and rising costs affected results 
but it is hoped that during the current term 
these handicaps might be offset if the 
Federation Government will permit Raub to sell 
its output on the free gold market. Net liquid 
assets in Balance Sheet, ignoring the Rehabilita-- 
tion Loan A£ 400,925, amount to A£25,617 or 
per share. . 


Rahman Hydraulic Tin Limited made a profit. 
of $2,055,041 (102.7%) in the year ended 30/6/51 
and the final dividend recommendation of 30% 
will make’'80% for the year. Net liquid assets 
in Balance Sheet excluding Rehabilitation Loar 
at $929,052 are equal to 46.4 cents per share. 


Teluk Anson Rubber Estate Limited. An Ex- 
traordinary General Meeting has been called to. 
authorise Directors to sell Palawan Estates—511 
acres planted—for $360,000. If sale is com-. 
pleted net proceeds will approximate 73 cents 
per share. 

Utan Simpan Rubber Company Limited. Share- 
holders have been notified of negotiations to sell 
the estate and. the receipt of a deposit. No de- 
tails are yet available. | . 
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| Published and edite’ by ERIC E. HALPERN for 
Ltd., at 322, Queen’s Building, Victoria, Hongkong.—Telephone: 


The Far Eastern Economie Review is published weekly. . 


The businessman’s first choice is always TWA, 
That’s because TWA’s conveniently scheduled flights 
help you make the most of every working day. And 
they link 60 of .the ‘major business and industrial 
centres of the U.S.A, with 18 countries in EUROPE 
AFRICA, the MIDDLE EAST and ASIA, 
Use the one-airline all the way, 


Travel Agent, Airline 
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GIBB, LIVINGSTON & COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Established 1836. 
P. & O, Building, Hong Kong. Tel. Add: “GIBB” 


IMPORTS | 


TEXTILES & YARNS OF ALL CLASSES, RAW 
COTTON, RUBBER, COAL, TIMBER. CHEMICALS 
AND DYES, LINSEED OILS, LITHOGRAPHIC 
VARNISHES, FOODSTUFFS AND PRODUCE, 
METALS, SUNDRIES. 


EXPORTS 


CHINA PRODUCE, COTTON PIECEGOODS, MADE 
UP GARMENTS, RUBBER FOOTWEAR, EGG 
PRODUCTS, HOG CASINGS, ESSENTIAL OILS. 
GINGER, MANUFACTURED GOODS, TEA. 


SHIPPING: 
BURNS, PHILP LINK 
INSURANCE: 


PHOENIX ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
NORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
NORTH CHINA INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
WINES & SPIRITS: 


TENNENT’S BEER 


SCOTTISH CREAM WHISKY 
BERTRAM’S WINES. 


SUNDRIES: 
BITULAC PAINTS. 


BANGKOK 


TUES. OR FRI. 


SINGAPORE 
TUES, WED, FRI. 


SAIGON 


WEDNESDAYS 
MANILA 
WED. 


| 
pe 


GENERAL AGENTS. BUTTERFIELD & SWIRE 


GILMAN COMPANY LTD. 


@ MERCHANTS 
@ SHIPPING AND INSURANCE 
@ LLOYDS AGENTS ane 


HEAD OFFICE: 4A DES VOEUX ROAD, CENTRAL, HONG KONG. CABLES: GILMAN HONG KONG. 
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Union Commerciale Belge de Metallurgie 


“UCOMETAL” 
35884. “UCOMETAL” 


803 Edinburgh House. 


{ 

{ 

PHONE: TELEGRAMS: 

( 


Export Sales Office of: 
John Cockerill 
Forges de la Providence, 
Sambre et Moselle. 


Pig Iron 
| Semi - finished and 
Finished Steel Products. 


BELGIAN SALES AGENCY 
| De Jee”. 


PHONE: TELEGRAMS: 


35884. “DEJON” 
303 Edinburgh House. 


Manufacturers’ Representatives. 


Window Sections & Sash Bars. ) 
Wires - Wire Netting- Steel Wool. ( 
Galv’ Sheets - Plain - Ondulated. ) 
Wood Screws - Iron & Brass. ) 
Zinc: Ingots - Sheets - Oxyde. ) 
Copper & Brass: Rods - Sheets - Wire. | 
( 
( 


Window Glass: any thickness. 
Printed - Figured - Wired Glass. 
Blankets - Cellophane - Cement - Paper. 


DELEGATE 


FOR THE 


COLONY 


AND THE 


FAR EAST 


‘EXECUTORS 


AND 


TRUSTEES 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK HONGKONG (TRUSTEE) LIMITED 
the Trust Corporation of the 


HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION 
| HONGKONG | 


| 
| 
| 
enjoy 
your journey 
| 
PHILIPPINE AIR LINES INC. 
Shay 
— 
(7 RU 
op 
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DODWELL & CO., LTD. 
Founded 1858 


BARBER LINE 


FROM U.S. ATLANTIC & PACIFIC COAST PORTS 


m.v. “TANCRED” Due Hongkong 21st Nov. 
Loads for Kobe 21st Nov. 


BARBER WILHELMSEN LINE 


TO PACIFIC & ATLANTIC COAST PORTS 


| via JAPAN 3 
WAY. Loading Hongkong 20th Nov. 
mv. “FERNHILL”  .... .... 4th Dec. 
m.v. “TALLEYRAND” 19th Dec. 


Accepting cargo on through Bills of Lading for tranship- 


ment cargo to South American and West African Ports. 


AUSTRALIA WEST PACIFIC LINE 


TO BRISBANE, SYDNEY, MELBOURNE via RABAUL 
m.v. “AROS” 26th Nov. 
Accepting cargo for transhipment to Fiji 
FROM MELBOURNE, SYDNEY 
& BRISBANE 


due Hongkong mid Dec. 


m.v. “CITOS” 


STATES STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
PACIFIC SERVICE 


FOR VANCOUVER DIRECT THENCE 
SEATTLE & PORTLAND 


LLOYD TRIESTINO 


FOR SINGAPORE. COLOMBO, BOMBAY, KARACHI, 
ADEN, SUEZ. PORT SAID, VENICE, TRIESTE, 
LEGHORN & GENOA 
m.v. “S. CABOTO” due Hongkong 27th Nov. 
mv. “U. VIVALDI” 
m.v. “S. CABOTO” 


-CANADA-ASIATIC LINES LTD. 


All the above subject to alteration without notice. 


BOOKING AGENTS FOR : 
CUNARD STEAMSHIP LTD. 
B.0.A.C.— 
PACIFIC — QANTAS — 
P.A.L. 
8rd FLOOR HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK BLDG. 
DES VOEUX RD. TELEPHONE 28021/6 


OANADIAN 


5th Jan. 


‘ 


>. 
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JARDINE, MATHESON | 


Go. 


14/18, PEDDER STREET, 
HONG KONG, 


HONG KONG, CHINA, - 
JAPAN & KOREA 
Importers and Exporters, 
Tea and General Merchants, 
Insurance, Shipping and 
Air Transport, 


GENERAL MANAGERS: 


The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 
The Australia China Line Ltd. 

The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Hong Kong Airways Limited. be 
Jardine Aircraft Maintenance Co., Ltd. 

Breweries Limited. 

Ewo Cotton Mills Limited. 


GENERAL. AGENTS: 


The Canton Insurance Office Limited 
British Overseas Airways Corporation. 
Shanghai & Hongkew Wharf Co., Lid. 


AGENTS: 


The Glen Line Limited. 

The Royal Mail Lines Limited. . 

The Prince Line Limited. 

The Western Canada Steamships Limited. 
The Pacific Transport Lines, Inc. 

Furness Withy & Co., Ltd. 

The Union Castle Mail Steamship Co,, Ltd. 
Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd, : 

Atlas Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Guardian Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Lombard Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Economic Insurance Co.. Ltd, 

The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. 
The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. 


% 


THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION LIMITED. 


~ 


ade 


a 
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MAERSK LINE 


Managed by 
A.P. MOLLER, COPENHAGEN 


MOLLER STEAMSHIP CO., NEW YORK 
General Agents U. S. 


Fast Fortnightly Service to: 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, 
BALTIMORE & PHILADELPHIA 
via 
SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & PANAMA 


Accepting transhipment cargo for Central and South American 
Ports, also for Caribbean and Gulf Ports 


NEXT SAILINGS: 


Also acepting cargo for Keelung and Japan 
Special Strongroom Compartments 
Refrigerated Cargo Space 


ARRIVALS FROM U.S.A. 


m/s “ANNA MAERSK” ............... In Port 
m/s "“GRETE Dec. 20 


For Freight and Further Particulars 
Please apply to:— 


JEBSEN & CO. 


Agents 


Pedder Building. 


m/s “SALLY MAERSK” .... .... In Port 
m/s “LEAA Nov. 30 
m/s “ANNA. Dec. 16 


Tels. 36056-9 A 


SHIPPING 


BEN: 


H 


W. R. LOXLEY & Co., (CHINA) Ltp. 


HONGKONG 


MERCHANTS 
IMPORTERS, EXPORTERS, MANUFACTURERS’ REPRESENTATIVES. 


AGENTS 


GORDON, WOODROFFE 
tu. EAST) Liv. 


Edinburgh House, Hong Kong. 
BRANCH OFFICES 
TOKYO and OSAKA 


General Managers for: 

Pekin Syndicate Ltd., Hongkong. | 
Associated Companies: | | 
Gordon, Woodroffe & Co. Ltd., London. 

(Established 1868) 
Gordon, Woodroffe & Co. (Madras) Ltd. 


Gordon, Woodroffe Morocco, S.A.R.L. Casablanca 
Gordon, Woodroffe Corporation, New York. 


Sole Agents: 


Biddle Sawyer & Co., Ltd., London. 
Gale, Baiss & Co., Ltd., London. 
Gordon Woodroffe Leather Manufacturing Co. 


Sissons Paints 
Hugh Wood & Co., 
Richemont Brandy. 


Goodyear Tyre & Rubber Co. (Rubber tien 
Shoe heeis, etc.) 


L.G, Harris & Co. Ltd, (Paint Brushes) 


Ransomes Sims & Jefferies Ltd, (Electric Trucks & | 
Tractors) | 


PRODUCE & GENERAL MERCHANTS _ 


GRANT 


INSURANCE 


KK KE 


| 
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ROYAL 
Loxley-Hongkong COMPANY 


